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PREFACE. 

VARIOUS are the motives andex^ 
pectations with which men offer their 
opinions to the public* But in ally the 
decision is in their ownfqvory or they 
would not be so infatuated as to risk 
:the censure of others. If an author 
ha'oe taken the necessary precautions 
<f readings observing j and reflecting^ 
he may free his performance from any 
glaring inaccuracies ; but he can never 
ensure to himself a perfect exemption 
from error. The human mifid is formed 
too gradually to admit of perfection 
in thefrst efforts. Nor will a life of 
study serve the same salutary purpose 
as-' the publication of our sentiments, 
and the consequent investigation that 
they experience from the public. fViih 
this state ofmindy thereforCy theauthor 
has delivered the present production to 
' the 
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the judgement of mankind in general; 
hopingy that whatever errors it may 
contain will be pointed out without 
disguise; and^ at the same /ime, that 
every remark will be unaccompanied 
by that air of juvenile assurance, and 
useless asperity ^ which too often usurps 
the place of manly ^ rational, and edn^ 
4id criticism. 

In njhort Time nvill Be publi/hed^ 
By the fame Author* 

THB 

MORAL IMPROVEMENT ' 

OP 

CHILDREN, 

Willi regard to the Cultivation of their Habits* 
Taftes, Inclinations, and Tempers. 

Which ^iil hefoll&ujed hjf 

THOUGHTS 

ON 

SELF-KNOJVLEDGE, 

«0r, an Attempt to prove, that the Praftice of private 
Virtue is theonly Source of Political Bap- 
pinefs. 



INTRODUCTION, 



To Ihow how the powers of the infant 
mind may be called into aftion, and its 
energies unfolded, is the - objedt of this 
work. Every fyftem of education hitherto 
offered to the public attention, feems to 
tend more towards ftoring the memory 
with a multiplicity of objefts, than giv- 
ing ftrength and vigour to the operations 
of thought. 

In all ages men have purfued know- 
ledge to the detriment of wifdom. Among 
the learned of the preceding centuries, 
the greateft part of a man's life was fpent 
in ftoring up a copious fund of materials 
from the depths of antiquity; and in 
making the moft abftrufc refearches into 
myfterious fubjefts, which ferved for no 
purpofc but gratifying the vain curiofity 
6 of 



a INTRODUCTION. 

of the enquirer. By fuch men, there- 
fore, nothing valuable in common life has 
been either ftudied or praftifed. 

The prcfent age can boaft of neither 
wifdom or learning. We have not ap- 
plication to gain the pne, nor fteadinels 
to acquire the other. We fkim the fur- 
face of information, and by learning a 
little of every thing, we favc ourfclves 
the trouble of learning enough of any 
thing* It would be fortunate forus if this 
fupcrficiality was as. innocent as it is con- 
temptible. But the two lines in Pope arc 
well exemplified by the cfFefts which a 
flight knowledge of things has on our 
minds : 

'* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or4pr[dt,^the Pyerean ipring." 

ft is the unavoidable confequence of 

general in^mation, to excite in the mind 

of a perfon^ an undue opinion of his own 

powers, and to give him an aflumption In 

-judging of men and things. All thstt he 

thinks. 
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thinks, fays, or docs, muft be certainly 
right J and nothing paflcs without the 
ftamp of truth or falfhood from his afler- 
tion. This fpirit of conceit united with 
a love of liberty, has led men into great 
extravagances of fcntiment and condudt, 
which have difturbed the peace of /ociety, 
and introduced turbulence and reftlefs- 
nefs. 

Thefe remarks apply with additional 
force to the youth of the prefent age. 
The principal objeft of inftruftion is 
to fit them for general converfation and 
amufement. No folid accomplifhments 
are conceived effential for a young per- 
fon to fill the ftation allotted him. .He 
is not taught to reafon, but to talk; 
not to think, but to aft. He knows 
a little of every thing and enough of 
nothing. He learns Latin by tranflations ; 
Jie becomes acquainted with French, 
which requires no ftudy j he reads 
abridgements in hiftory, and hears the po- 
litics of the day. Thus armed at all 
B 2 points. 
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points, the man of fourteen leaves fchool 
and enters life. He converfes with 
people twice his age on fubjedls he 
does not underftand. He is a free- 
-thinker on religion and politics, becaufe 
it is fafliionable to rejedt old opinions. 
He ufes fine words which he has either 
heard ufed by others, or has collefted in 
the conrfe of his reading novels. He is 
very polite as- far as concerns the making 
a bow or picking up a ladies fan, but he 
poffeffe$ no one ingredient of politenefe 
which flows from a good heart. And to 
make hitn a perfcft man, he muft ape fen- 
timent witliout having its effence. Such 
is the fpirit of the age, . and education has 
caught the infeAion. No blame what« 
ever can attach to the individuals engaged 
in the talk of teaching. It is not the 
tafte of men in general to turn reformers 
even if they fee reformation necefTary. 
. The rifk is great, the fuccefs doubtful, 
and the advantage problematical. It is ^ 
fpfficient foj th^ m to deliver youth into 

the 
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the hands of their parents what they 
themfelves are, and wifh their fons to 
be. 

We need not, however, wonder at all 
the raflinefs, excefs^ conceit, incon- 
fiftency, intemperance, and the long ca- 
talogue of follies and vices which gene- 
rally attend young people upon leaving 
fchool. We fliould rather wonder if ig- 
norant of the . depravity to which youth 
is prone, that fuch a crooked and narrow 
fyftem did not offer incitements to the 
unruly paifions, by increafing the means 
of gratification. 

From reftefting youths muft neccflarily 
i^ring reflefting men. The habit of 
thought, like every other, if contrafted 
at an early period, will grow up with us, 
and become more and more confirmed 
by age and experience. It is that fpecies 
of habit, however, which incrcafes in 
value, in proportion as we experience its 
t£k&s, by the number of enjoyments it 
B 3 affords 
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affords from itfelf, and the tenfold num- 
ber which it prepares us for receiving. 

But we vainly expedb to find i*efle6lion 
in age, which has not begun in infancy. 
Though the powers of the mind, like 
thofc of the body, are ftrengthened and 
invigorated by exercife, yet if human 
beings are allowed to arrive at years of 
maturity before they are required to 
think, the faculties become benumbed s 
both the ftimulus and opportunity for 
exertion are loft. 

The idea of a child's reflefting ftems 
to be fo foreign to the minds of men in 
general, that they can fcarcely refrain 
from laughter, at this ftrange affociatidn. 
Education is a mere fyftem of mechanifin. 
Children coUeft a number of founds to 
which no ideas are affixed. They learn 
words but not things : or if any idea be 
impreflcd on the mind, it is generally fo 
confufed and indiftinft, that it perplexes 
rather than afTifts the fubjeft. It is al- 
ways 
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ways e^ficr for a child to learn entirely by 
rote, than by the memory, imperfcftly 
aided by the jadgmcnt. Hence it is that 
learning becooiefi fo feriom i drudgery to 
young people; It is contrary to the na- 
ture of the human mind to be contented 
with mere empty founds. Knowledge is 
the food of the mind> as eating and 
drinking are that of the body. 

A new born infant is iippfeffed with 
the lenfation of hunger, the pain of which 
it will remove by taking food as foon as 
it is o6fered. After whiich the images 
produced by light and found, evidently 
Itrike upon the fenfes, and excite cbfcr- 
vation ; l^oufes, animals, birds, beaAs, and 
men, all become the obje£ts of its atten- 
tion; and it no fooner acquires the fa- 
culty of communicating its thoughts, than 
it exprcfles the wiih to know fomething. 
If the reprefentations given to the mind 
of the enquirer be not clear and forcible, 
it produces a flight pain of difappoint^ 
mtnt. If, as he proceeds, more obfcuri- 
B 4 ties 
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ties arife in his examinations, he rcfigns 
the occupation with difguft, and bends 
his thoughts to things which are more 
cafily brought home to his underftanding 
and feelings. A fpirit of enquiry thus 
checked in infancy and childhood is foon 
loft in the multiplicity of objefts of a 
different nature, to which every one is 
willing enough to call his attention. 
Every age has its occupations. An infant 
or child has ratdes and other baubles ; a 
boy, has marbles, tops, hoops, &c. ; a 
youth has drefs, dancing, theatrical fpec- 
tacles, novels, and many other fuch fri- 
volous amufements, Thefe will ferve 
however, but imperfcdtly, to lure away the 
tedious hours. For a boy wiU feel an 
aching void in his breaft, when he is not in 
a ftatc to receive pleafure from them. His 
aftivc and unemployed mind can never re- 
main vacant. It will always be bufy about 
fomething, ufeful or otherwife. It muft be 
accidental if it ever fix on any thing good, 
bccaufe an inclination to be ferviceablc, 

requires 
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requires more reflcclion than falls to the 
lot of an untutored boy : but mifchkf 
flows naturally from an attempt to do what 
is above the reach of our knowledge and 
ability. This will account for that per- 
petual propenfity in children to be mif- 
chievous. 

When not thus employed, a child's 
wearinefs will frequently engender caprice, 
ill-humour, fretfulnefs, and perpetual 
hankerings after a fomething unknown, 
and unpoffeffed. The efFefts are, how- 
ever, very different upon different chil- 
dren. There are many of fo mild, happy, 
or carelcfs a difpofition, as to be amufed 
with the meereft trifles, which lighten the 
weight of time, and difpel brooding 
anxiety. 

On the other hand, if children were not 
checked in the early flages of their obfer- 
vation, they would proceed in a regular gra- 
dation, from the fuperficies of things, to 
thofc which are lefs obvious to the fenfcs. 
Of all the objefts which furround us, the 
B 5 moft 
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moft external muft, from their very na- 
ture, make the firft and deepeft'imprcf- 
fion. A loud fouid ftrikes upon the ear 
quicker than a (hrill and haimonious note ; 
gilded gingerbread, or a common pi^re, 
will pkafe more than a nice drawing ; a 
wild flower, with gaudy colours, catches 
the eye, while one of a paler and more 
delicate hue, pafles unnoticed. A child's 
Iphere of obfervation would daily increafe ; 
and after having viewed the furface of 
things, it would be led to notice the dif- 
ferent aftions of animals, their modes of 
living, their foods and coverings, which 
would be fucceeded, by a natural reverfion, 
from one fubjeft to another, to obferva- 
tions on the ufes of things, animate and 
inanimate i as for example, the ufe of 
horfes, dogs, knives, plates, clocks, &c. 
all which fubjefts, are linked together by 
a natural conneftion between them, and 
confequently between the ideas we have 
of them. It is by this plain and fimple 
principle of afibciation, that the compli- 
cated 
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cated machine, the mind, may be clearly 
explained. And as the nature of the hu- 
man mind is neceff^ly connected with its 
regulation, it will be my endeavour,, in 
the following Seftioi^, to unfold it in the 
cleareft manner poflible. I do not aim 
at advancing any new dodtrine ; I rather 
wifh, by a plain and undifguifed ftate- 
ment of fafts, to elucidate a fentiment 
which is very, generally received, and 
which f^ems to require nothing more 
than a clear iUuftration, to make it uni- 
verfal. 
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SECT. L 

ON ASSOCIATION. 

The brain is the fenforium, or com* 
mon receptacle for all the impreffions we 
receive, through the medium of tlie five 
ienfes > feeing, hearing, feeling, fmelling, 
and tafting. All thefe impreffions muft 
he produced by material objefts, as trees, 
horfes, cows, the fky, &c. From whence 
arc produced other ideas, which arc not 
themfelves the reprefentations of material 
objefts, but are brought into the mind 
by their natural connexion with the latter. 
Thus ideas which are the mofl remote 
from fenfe, are, by different gradations, 
found to have their origin in fenfible ideas. 
Of this connection indubitable proofs may 
be given, by tracing the hiftory of man 
from the earlieft periods, and by obfer- 
fervations on ourfdvcs. 

Man 
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Man has been in a progreflive ftate of 
improvement, in all the arts and fciences, 
both . neceffary, ufeful, and pleafmg. 
The fteps by which they have proceeded, 
have been exceedingly gradual and flow, 
Neceflity has given rife to thofe arts that 
relate to our fubfiftence. But, though im- 
pelled by the moft powerful of motives, 
the pain of hunger, thirft, and coldi food 
and clothing, in their prefent improved 
ftate, have been the offspring of many 
ages, and of many changes. That which 
attrafted the attention firft, prefented itfclf 
daily to the view, namely, the beafts, 
birds, fiflies, herbs, roots, dens, and caves. 
The attainment of the firft gave rife to 
hunting, fliooting, fowling, and fifliing; 
from whence Iprung the inventions of the 
bow and arrow, the net, and other in- 
ftruments for cnfnaring or deftroying 
animals. Thcfe animals ferved for food, 
and their fl^ins for clothing, whilft. caves, 
and hollow places, provided a flicker from 
the inclemency of the feafons. Thus 

provided. 
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provided, men long continued ignorant 
of every thing, but what affailed their 
fcnfes every inftant. And in this ftate 
they would have continued, if accident 
had. not placed other things within their 
reach, which produced fome inventions, 
that either ferved to increafe their com- 
forts, or to facilitate the attainment of 
thofe already procured. Hence the ori- 
gin of the arts, of cultivating the 
ground, weaving, dying, and bleaching 
cloth, building, &c. But the rude and 
imperfetft manner of firft performing 
thefe things, and the exceedingly flow 
ftcps with which they proceeded in every 
particular, will more clearly elucidate the 
origin of our ideas. Hiftory does not 
furnifli us with the cxaA circumftances 
which have given rife to the particular 
ideas of men in forming defigns and ia 
making improvements; but the rough 
iketch of human .cultivation which is 
procured, will fuffice to fliew the progrcfs 

of 
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of knowledge. Before the eftablifhment 
of focicty, men were ekher huntfxnen or 
fhepherds, after which they learnt the 
valiie of agriculture as fsw as concerns 
the turning up the ground and fetting a 
few plants, which they had, frcMn daily 
obfervations, been led to examine^ and to 
find produftive upon the return of the 
feafons peculiar to each. Agriculture 
would neceflarily reqmre a more perma- 
nent refidence than ptfturagej in which 
the flocks were perpetually wandering in 
fearqh of freih provifion; confequently 
huts, or tents, were erefted in the rudeft 
manner poflible, whith were the firft in- 
ventions we read of to ferve for the pur- 
pofe of houfes. From this period we 
may date the commencement of fociety. 
Men having now laid afide, in fome de- 
gree, a wandering life, and aflbciated 
themfelves in one body, were compelled by 
neceflity to contrive many inventions, in 
order to form a bond o£ union. Hence 

we 
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we may trace the origin of our ideas on 
morality and government. Property was 
the refult of labour, exertion, and con- 
trivance in each individual. From pro- 
perty, and fuperior talent, fpring the ide^ 
of power, and thefe ideas united have given 
birth to all the paffions of ambition, envy, 
pride, malice, &c. As the influence of 
thefe paflions upon each individual occa- 
fioned ferious mifchief, experience proved 
the neceflity of laying down certain rules 
J of aftion, which all confented to adopt as 
^ their guides. Thefe rules in our dealings 
with each other are called morals, but 
when (^|gft|^e4 into a regular form, and 
fuppcarod by power, they take the name 
of laws. With the creation of laws, was 
UiKri^idably united that of a ruler, or 
rulers^ who ftiould enforce the praftice of 
them, and concentrate the public will in 
their perfonor perfons. This is govern- 
ment, whidiiifomprehends in it more par- 
- ^ipular ideas than any general principle 
whatever. 

Neither 
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iNTeither focicty or government were, 
however, the offspring of any fudden and 
inftinftive principle in man. They grew 
gradually, like every thing elfe. The 
union of the fexes, muft have produced 
a conneftion, which would in the fame 
natural manner, increafe by family al- 
liances ; and the junction of families, muft 
have rendered it neceffary to fix their 
choice, upon one, or more to govern them, 
whofe age and talents entided him, or 
them to the diftindion. From the affo- 
elation of men we may fairly expeft to 
find the number of inventions increafe. 
Their obfervations would mutually con- 
tribute to elucidate, and increafe each 
other i and the inventions of different 
nations are communicated to each other, 
where they are enlarged, diminilhcd, or 
altered. Huts became cottages, and cot- 
tages houfes, which rofe into fuperb build- 
ings, in proportion as men had learnt the 
ufc of metals, the method of making 
proper utenfils, and of preparing the 

neceffary 
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neceflkry materials. Inftead of the ikins 
of beaftS) fown together, they would be- 
gin to fpin> and weave the wool of the 
flocks, from whence they afterwards karnt^ 
by means of curious machines, to mtnu- 
fafture cloth. Whilft thus endeavouring 
to increafe their enjoyments, by the ufeful 
arts and fciences, it is natural to fuppoic 
that they would have colle6hed many ob- 
ftrvations, relative to thofe which produce 
intelled^ual pleafures, fuch as poetry, 
mufic, painting, &c. Poetry is the off- 
fpring of a vivid imagination, rouied by 
the paflions, which are always more vio- 
lent in a favage ftate. War, the refult 
of property and power, roufes in the ig^ 
norant an ardent love of diftin&ion. Per- 
fonal valour, which is the objcA of glory, 
becomes a copious fubjeA for a poetic 
imagination. Poetry will therefore arrive 
at all the perfeiftion in an uncultivated 
ftate, of which it is capable. 

Mufic, painting, and fculpture, require 
refledlion, combinatbn, and judgment; 

confcquently 
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confcqueiuly mufl: be progrcflivcly ac- 
quired. The effays of man iij thefe arts 
were extremely impcrfedt Sounds were 
harlh before they could be made harmo- 
nious; many efforts were requifite> to give 
the car an accurate and quick perceptioa 
of difcordancies. Painting was equally 
rude at its commencement : the mixture 
of colours, and the method of laying them 
on, were fo grofs as^to be no better than 
daubing. Among the ancient Britons it 
was ufual to ftain their bodies, (with the 
juices of a herb called Glaftum or woad), 
on which were reprefented the figures pf 
di&rent animals. In proportion as cloaths 
came bto ufe, this method of bcfmear- 
ing their bodies was fucceeded by an effort 
of real painting with mixt colours upon 
their ihields, as marks of diftindion, 

Amidft the variety of inventions here 
mentioned, we have not fpokcn of lan- 
guage, which, in its proper order, might 
be reckoned among the firft. As the 
pleafures derived from fociety, will natu- 
rally 
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rally attraft men to _ each other, fo will 
the pleafure of communicating their ideas, 
lead them to invent fome common figns 
by which they may bring the fame images 
to their minds when abfent. The very 
nature of language explains the doftrine 
of affociaticn more clearly than anything 
hitherto advanced. There is no natural 
conneftion between the words and the 
things they exprefs. Common confent 
affixes a certain fignification to a number 
of founds, which, by conftant repetition, 
becomes fo habitually affociated as never 
to ftrike the car without producing the 
idea originally affixed. Thus not only 
our reprefcntations of things, but our 
feelings, are aflbciated with founds, as in 
words which are either mofleil or obfcenc^ 
pure or impure, harfti or fmooth, ftrong 
or weak, in which thefc feveral im'pref- 
fions arc produced in unifon with the 
image of the thing fignified. 

Improvements in language, have kept 
pace with men*s knowledge in other 

particulars. 
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particulars. The number of words in- 
creafed proportionably with th^ number 
of ideas, except in thofe cafes where menj 
for want of fome new term, have applied 
thofe already ufed to other objeds j thus 
fomctimes a word exprefling a material 
idea is applied to a ipiritual objc<5t, which 
is called a figure, as when, from handling 
fome fubftance, we ipeak of handling a 
fubjeft. Thcfe figures are infinitely va- 
rious, and give much brilliancy and vr- 
vacity to language. 

Language is a Ipecies of mufic which 
has its harmonies and difcordancies f as 
is remarkable in comparing the different 
languages and the different ftagcs of the 
fame language, where the difpofitions of 
vowels and confonants produce either 
harlh or foft founds on the ear, and the 
arrangement of words in a fentence will, 
from the fame caufe, be either fmooth or 
cjifcordant. Whoever reads the old Eng- 
lifh, in comparifon with the prefent ftyle, 
or obferves the difference between the 

compofitions 
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cottipofrttons of Blair and thofe of other 
writers, Will find thefe remarks exem- 
plified. - 

From rite preceding oudinc of human 
imprdv^rtient, it is obvious that all our 
ideas ha^ been cither aftual imptrflions 
fix)m' outward objc6ts, or the refiilt of 
thofe impreflions which have been pro- 
duced bf accident or neceflity. If this 
opinion be not fuMciently clear, or if its 
application be not fuppofed univerfal, we 
may add a few obfervations upon the 
workings of our own minds. 

What is more remarkable than the re- 
gular, chain in which our ideas flow at 
certain times ? If particularly impreflcd 
with any thing pleafurable or painful, as 
the fuccefs of fome favorite projeft, or the 
dtath of a much lamented friend, every 
objeft around alTumes an" appearance 
fuitable to the caft of our minds. Every 
thing is either gay and chearful, gloomy 
and fad, according to the feelings which 
predominate within us. No objeft is fo 

remote. 
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remote, as not to reed die ideas' which 
intereft us moft. 

Upon reviewing any fpot where we 
,bave received an extraordinary Ihare of 
happinefs or mifery, eVfery minute parti- 
cular revives the former impreflions. We 
can recal the anions, words, or thoughts 
v^^hich were produced by each individual 
place or thing. A faithful dog was pro- 
bably our companion, the fight of which 
will prefent us afrefh with the raqibles we 
took together, the iports we enjoyed to- 
gether, the manner of our eating and 
drinking together. Perhaps the fight of 
this animal may lead us to retrace all the 
events, aftions, thoughts, and feelings of 
our childifli years, from the earlieft recol- 
Icftion, and it is not improbable but the 
current of our ideas may revert to every 
fucceeding period of our lives. . Men 
in the habits of refleftion will, no doubt, 
have noticed in themfelves the number of 
little cafualties which have given rife to 
a train of the moft ferious and important 

refledtions. 
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refleftions. The fall of a child, and its 
manner of behaving upon it, may lead 
an obfcrving perfon to confider the con- 
duit of that child, in relation with that of 
its mother, which paves the way for ex- 
amining the conduft of parents in general, 
and probably ends with nothing lefs than 
a fyftem of education. 
. What perfon, upon the commencement 
of any important work, has not expefted 
to find it lefs voluminous .than it has 
proved ; and, perhaps, after the firft ar- 
rangement of his plan, is led, by fomc 
hint thrown out in converfation, or re- 
mark accidentaUy dropped in an uncon- 
nefted manner, to alter the fundamental 
principle upon which the whole is built, 
and to reverfc the order of his fcheme en- 
tirely ? 

Though the chain of our ideas is not 
thus regular in common life, the connec- 
tion is no lefs manifefi:. The tranfirions 
in converfation are very abrupt, but ftill 
every fubjcft is evidently the rcfult of 

the 
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the former, or of fome frefli incident 
which has intervened. As converfations 
arc generally upon light and trifling fub- 
jt&Sy they admit of perpetual changes and 
windings, according to the vivacity of the 
fenfes, which are more alive to catch the 
furrounding objects, and give us food for 
obfervation. This is the ftate of all 
men's minds who are not habituated to 
ponder ferious fubjefb for a length of 
time. In all their tranfaiflions they are 
fubjed to vivid and hafty impreflionsj, 
which are quickly obliterated by others 
equally powerful 

From retracing the links by which all 
our ideas are thus hung together, we 
might be led to alk, whether the differ- 
ences in human intelledl have not their 
origin in the different impulfes which 
children may receive at early periods of 
life ? The fuppofition of a child's being 
born witiii a .diftinclive charafter, having 
all its opinions, paflions, inclinations, and 
taftes in embryo; which arc only unfolded 
c by 



i 
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by- CLf^umftances^ or that the, chili- on 
its birth fhould receive fuch violent im- 
prefllpRis from «x;texhal.ob|e(Sts as .are not . 
to be;. CQunterafted .by .education^ arev 
equ^ly contrididcd by. .the. well-known 
ch^Ogeahiiity. of the human ch^a&er. - 
Extraordinary tranfitions from/ vice to 
virtue> .and the contrary, have -arifen out 
of .the mofl: trivial circumftances. A 
rooted habit of drurikemifefs and -de-*- . 
bauchcry has been corr^^d* by" kn ani- 
mated difcourfe, an interefting tale, or a 
melancholy exan^le^of the fatal eii€<5ls-of 
fuch vices. More gradual,- but not lefs 
pqjrfciSt changes, have .beei> wrought upon 
childr^>.not only in their moral ^rharac- 
ters„ .,butL : in. -their- intellefl:ual powers. 
Prpdigaliiy in childhood has fometimes- 
produced, avacice in niert, and volatile 
bQy^anty half been converted into ^teomy^ 
fcdatieneisw/ 'Reanajrk-able indications o{ 
genius andquicknefe-in-childrdft fiaVc 
been, fuccccded^by dullnefsi and-ftupidity, 
whigh. -has originated very probably in 

dif- 
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difappointed pride. Young people foon • 
become fenfiblc of their fuperiority, and ^ 
build upon this confcioufncfs to^ becomi ^ 
carelefs and idle ' in whatever they are re- ' 
quired to do or. leani. If they do not ' 
afterwards fucceed and retain this fupe- 
riority^ if difficulties arife which call for -^ 
more attention than they have been habi- : 
tuated to give, the talk becomes too 
great, and mortitication creates difguft, 
which is. attended with a total indifference ^ 
for every thing intelledual. The work • 
is ^ then performed through fear, and not 
fntm inclination. 

On the contrary, many children have 
difcovered remarkable fymptoms of ftu- 
pidity in early life, arid ev€n to an ad- 
vanced period of manhood, who have 
afterwards proved diftinguilhed charac- 
ters. The caufe may be clearly traced 
from difappoirttment in Ae firft efforts, 
inrwhich they had repeatedly failed, and as 
often beendifcouraged by the fevere re- 
proofs of- their fuperiors* Want of con- 
c 2 fidence 
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fidence in their own abilities, is as inimi- 
cal to exertion in children as an excefs of 
confidence ; whickis fully evinced by the 
fpirited manner in which thofe young 
people abovementioncd, aim at conquer- 
ing difficulties upon the firft dawn of fuc- 
cefs, which one fortunate effay has given 
them. 

To this caufe of difappointment, which 
deftroys all intereft, we may attribute the 
chief difference in the intellcdhial powers 
of man -, an evil that might cafily be re- 
medied by a proper education. It is very 
fair to fuppofe, at leaft, that if not per- 
feftly eradicated, it might be, in a great 
degree, dimuiiihed. I grant, there are 
many circumftances attending the concep- 
tion and birth of a child which may affeft 
the brain, or the corporeal frame, and 
produce impretfioos which greatly influ« 
ence its mental exertion. Slight cauies, 
combining with thofe already mentioned, 
will fuffice to &3ittp ilupidity upon a 
child. The weaknefles of human beings 

dcfcend 
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defcend in many cafes from parents to 
children. The intemperance of one fex 
and follies of the other, corrupt the hu- 
mours and unfit the organ of thinking 
for the reception of powerful impreffions. 
To which may be added, the influence of 
bad example and bad habits, with which 
moft children are aflailed at an early age, 
from thofe whom they are taught to 
cfteem, and by whofe will their thoughts 
and aftions are regulated. 

The difcuflion of the queftion on the 
inequality of the human powers, is of no 
ferther ufe than as it enables ais ftill farther 
to elucidate the nature of the human 
mind i a fubjeft neccflary to be properly 
underftood, before the nature of educa- 
tion can be clearly explained. The faft 
is obvious, that men are very different in 
their characters, and abilities. The train 
of ideas in all men cannot poffibly be the 
fame, becaufe the original impreflions 
with which others are afTociated, are 
widel]i different in each individual i and 
c 3 the 
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the various circumftances which concur 
to retain or divert this train, contribute 
tp increafe the difference. 

It is not my defire to be tedioufly pi^o- 
lix on the fubjedt of afibciation, but the 
importance of underftanding it thoroughly 
previous to any farther invcttigation, ap- 
peared to be a fuflicicnt juftification for 
this ample manner of difcuflion. 



SECT. II. 

•ON THE OPERATIONS OF THE MIND, 

Though the mind is nothing more 
j than the concatenation of ideas paffing 
, over the brain, by means of the general 
. eonncftion fubfifting between them, termed 
, afTociation, yet thefe ideas are produced 
•^ in various modes, called powers. 
. The firfl faculty is perception, by which 

we 
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' we receive impyeffions through the me-' 
dium of the fenfes from external ob- 
jedls. ' 

The fecondj compounding^ by which ob- 
je6ls are not only perceived, but the dif- 
ferent qualities, properties, &c. inherent 
' in them, are noticed -, and the relations 
between the two obferved. 

The third, compariJoHy by which two 
or more ideas are united in order to ob- 
. ferve their relative difference. 

The* fourth, analyfis^ by which com- 

- jilex ideas are reduced to their fimple 
•ftate by divifion and fub-divifion. 

The fifth, combinationy by which dif- 
ferent ideas are united together from fome 
common agreement. 

The lixth, abfiraBion^ by which ideas 
are formed in the mind, independent of 
the objcfts they are intended to reprc- 
dfcnt. 

The fcyenth, judgement^ by which two 

- or more ideas are united, in order to ob- 

c 4 ferve 
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fervc their agreement or difFcrence, and 
from thence to form a third. 

The eighth, memarfy by which we are 
enabled to revive old impreflions with the 
confcioufnefs of their having pafled through 
the mind before. 

The ninth, refleBiofij by whicli the fame 
ideas frequently revolve over the mind. 

By thcfe operations, and in the order 
here laid down, we may fuppofe that 
mankind acquired their ideas of things. 
In the fame manner ideas ought to be 
communicated to the infant mind. For 
every child is in the fituatibn of a favage, 
with regard to his mental faculties j but 
with this difference, that the favage has 
not the advantages of a guide, to fix his 
-attention en thofe things which will be 
moft intelligible, and confequcntly moil 
interefting. Nor, indeed, have children 
hitherto enjoyed this privilege to its fuUeft 
extent. It will be my endeavour, how- 
ever, to lay open with as much regularity 

and 
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and accuracy as pofliblc, the proper com- 
mencement and rotation in which every 
thing (hould be prefented to the view of 
the child. For this purpofe we muft. 
devote a fhort time to illuftrating each 
operation^ after which, we Ihall proceed 
to make the application to the various 
fubj^ds of a fchpol education. 



SECT. III. 

m THE OPERATION O? PERCEPTION. 

It might be fuppofed fofficient for the 
fenfes to be brought into contaft with the 
furrounding objefts, in order to receive 
impreffions. Experience has, however, 
proved, that human beings may have the 
organs of vifion, hearing, feeling, fmel- 
ling, and tafting, in a found ftate, and yet 
not be ftruck by the things which after- 
c 5 wards 
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Wards may affcft tjiem. Circumftaaccs 
muft throw them in the way of being 
dircftly oppofed to each other in order to 
roufe the attention. From whence the 
different degrees of obfervation in chil- 
dren, of which we have before ipoken. 
^ The mind once . roufcd, becomes daily 
more alive to making remarks. Thus 
will two children^ with apparendy the fame 
external advantages, make a widely diffe- 
rent improvement of their time. One will 
have coUedled and ftored a vaft variety of 
ideas, on the appearances, qualities, pro- 
perties, aftions, &c. of different things, 
whilft the other- was employing 'himfelf 
with feme trifle, without heeding any 
thing which pafled before him. After 
all, however, the obfervations of every 
, child, with any fharc of quicknefs, will 
ferve but little to enlighten, his mind on 
the nature of things i and, perhaps, by 
^crowding a too great variety of uncon- 
neftfed images together, will produce con- 
fafion and fatigue. 

In 
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In order to form -any cohnctSlion iri tRe 
«rnind, it is nefceflary to ?ay 'a good fonri- 
^ dation, by ch6dfing thoTe thmgs as objeiSs 

•bf attention which 3re neither too' Com- 
> plicated, n6r' 'too remote from conftant 

notice, that the impreflions may 6e 

• fordbie, ckar, ''diffin'^l, and cbmprehen- 
'five. The impbrtahce of 'this parti<!:uRr 
•'•will be eafily^ perceived. As one ideals 
'the offiprihg of another, fo, if the filSl 

idea be obfcure, the fecond, which \s 
neceffarily connefted with the firft, miift 

• beconie - fjiofe oblcure,' and a colleftion 
-of thefe obifcurities mull excite perplexity. 
Although the idqas which we acquire at 
firft by perception are mere general outlines, 

• or reprefentations of i:hings, as they ftrike 
-upon the fenfes, ^^et it^is tqually necelTary, 

to render thefe geft'eril ideas To vivid ami 
''^diftirift, that thihgs may ifct'be cori- 
•foiiffti^d together Avhich are really dil"- 
-ferentv* *T-hns,\m order to form' a dear 

idea '>of"^>horfe, orr'ah'^ls, it is not 
'rtccefl^ry' to^icxAhiihe their "jSecuifer'fJm- 

'*^:.;;Ui. q 6 perties 
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perries and qualities^ nor to confider their 
exact proportions in comparifon^ but to 
fix upon the mind the image (.( the two 
things fo ftrongly, that wherever they are 
fcen they may be diftinguifticd from one 
another. 

Defcription is extremely defeftive for 
conveying clear ideas to the mind of a 
child, becaufe language is incapable of 
painting w'.th accuracy the verjr general 
reprefcntations which the mind forms of 
external objefts. 

The reprefentation of things by pic- 
tures is much lefs imperfeft than defcrip- 
tions. They uniformly pleafe and intereft, 
and are calculated to convey a clear idea, 
but after all they can ferve only as aids. 
No pifture can be fo perfedt as the ori- 
ginal. Nor ought we to be contented 
with barely Ihowing children images on 
paper. We ought to direft their atten- 
tion to the objefts as they occur in com- 
mon life. Thus whether we are eating, 
drinking, talking, walking, readings or 

funnfifF 
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: ztnu&Qg ourfclves, we fhail find number- 
lefs things that dcfcrve the attention of a 
child ; by which at the fame time the 
names of the fcveral objcfts may be 
more ftrikingly fixed upon its mind. 
Children generally learn names as an in- 
troduftion to the knowledge of things. 
But I would reverfc the order of inftruc- 
tion, and if they are ever feparated, lee a 
child firft learn the things, and afterwards 
their appellations. In complex terms 
this may be cfliential, but the objcfts of 
perception, and their names, may with 
greater facility be learned together. It 
may probably be faid, that this is already 
done. True, but not to a proper extent* 
Childre.n generally learn what their daily 
. ncceffitics oblige them to call for ; and 
there are fome, who will take the trouble 
to point out other objefts to them by 
their finger, at the fame time frequently 
repeating the founds^ and afterwards 
making the child do the fame. This 
method is very excellent, but it is generally 
. » very 



very limited. -It appears t»^ me,' that 
an infant ought never to utter any 
founds, the fignification of which cannot 
be made as clear as if the thing wctc 
priefent; nor a child to Ipeil and pro- 

. nounccwhat has not been preyioufly pre- 
fcnted to his uriderftanding. - At the fame 

-time that thofe objefts ought to be^as 
numerous as' poffible, in order to initiate 
the child into a general acquaintance vtith 
things and words ; as the fun,.'mDon, ftarfe, 
animals, birds, beaits, trees, fl6wers,'hetbs, 

.chairs, 'tables, and ail tfhe objefts ^6f dl*t 

, and nature-which fall within the fphere of 
obfervation. In Ihort, riothing oqght to 
be; omitted which is conncfted wirfi the 

. fucceeding informatioii, whilft care ^fbduld 

• be taken. lto>avoid burthening it with com- 

• parairtyely uftlcfs materiaU. Amongft the 
chief of thefe wonIdi-iWe fpirftual terifts, 
the ideas of which^halae-licVerbeen pro- 
duced m the mindof' maai but l&y'the 
progrefe of cukivatisn, ttor ftan e^er^arifc 
tvithoutthc eKcrdfc-'Of aU'his p^wfers. • 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

ON THE OPERATION' OF COMPOUNDING. 

Things have hitherto been confidered 
as abftcaft wholes, in which their molt 
prominent features .have diftinguilhcd 
them from one another in the mind of a 
child. Thp mxt ftep thefefore in the 
progrefs of receiving ideas is that of com- 
pounding two or more in one fubftance. 
By a diftant attention to thefe particulars, 
a yaft variety of words as well as ideas is 
acquired. 

in the fitft place,. the qualities, pro- 
perties, relations, &c. of things, ought to 
be.prejiented to the mind in. union v/ith 
the fiibftances to which they ijelong. 
HcDe.>avwide^ikld of infdwrmation *is open 
to .the inftrudtor ^nd iniirufted. A care-- 
fiil coUcAi^amuft- be made of ail thofe 

... I fubftances 
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fubftances which are the moft familiar 
from daily obferyation, as heads, birds, 
houfes, trees, fields, flowers, &c. &c. and 
in thcfe fubftances the moft ftriking qua- 
lities, &c. fhould be noticed firft. The 
material qualities ^e objefts of percep- 
tion, they of courfe are more intelligible 
to children, as for example, a romd 
howly a Jweet apfle^ Utter bread, a thick 
hooky a hard fione. The ideas of howly 
apple y hready hooky and ftoncy and the qua- 
lities or properties rounds Jweety hittefy 
thick y hardy arc equally fenfible, arid fuch 

. as are the moft likely to afFeft the fcnfes. 

. In like manner the fhape and colour of 
our clothes, of animals, of tables, of 
chairs, &:c. The hardnefs or foftnefs of 
ftones and metals, the various colours of 
flowers, the fweetnefs and fournefs of every 
objeft which afiedb the fenfe of fmelling, 
or the loudnefs and lownefs of founds 
But the nice diftinftion of founds into the 
barjby Jbrilly melodiousy mellowy &c. or 
of fmells into the naufeousy rank, dif^ 
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agreeable^ &c. or of fhape and form into 
the comely y the decent^ and beautiful^ &c. 
though all fenfible ideas, cannot be ren- 
dered fo to a child without a familiar 
acquaintance with the general diftinftion. 

Secondly, the actions, movements, 
ftates, and changes of fubftances, are 
another fpecies of ideas which fhould be 
prefented to the mind of a child. They 
very much refemble the former, but are 
much more copious. Every animal has 
its peculiar mode of uttering founds, as 
the dog barks y the owl /creams y the lamb 
-bleats f &c. or its peculiar food or way of 
living, as the cat eats mice and rats^ Jheep 
live upon grajs^ birds on feeds and infeSfs^ 
&:c. or its peculiar mode of moving, 
as birds fly y dogs walk or run^ fijioes poim^ 
man walks or rides. In like manner with 
inanimate objefts, which aft in the fame 
variety of ways, and have appropriate 
appellations. Thus, the knife cuts^ the 
'fire burns y the fione breaks ^ the waters 
fiow^ the wind blows^ the fun fhines^ 

the 
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the moon Jbines y all thefe are pbjefts 
demonftrable by the fenfes. But the 
growing of the fruits,^ the wKiftling of 
the winds, the roaring of the waters, the 
fhooting of the buds, and the like, are 
not fo perfeftly clear as to deferve con- 
fideration in this ftage of improvemeflt, 
where no complex ideas, which require 
an analyfis or elucidation,, are introduced. 
Herein lies the principal defeft of moft 
elementary works, that they contain a too 
promifcuous .collection of different ideas 
. and terms, fimple and complex. 'The 
produftions of Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and Mrs. Godwin, are < well fitted 
for children who have been habituated, 
not only to perceive and compound, but 
compare, analyfe, combine, &c. Every 
book of this kind, though very fimpl^ 
by comparifon, does ftill contain fomc 
complex, figurative, general, fpiritual, or 
abftraft terms, -which of courfe muft be 
unintelligible to a child. What indeed 
can be more premature,* than to expe(5ta 

child 
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child to comprehend a fcntence, including 
in it many complex terms, before it has 
imderftood each o/ thefe terms fingly ? 
By thia method, an infinite variety of 
names is rendered clear to the mind of a 
child, at the fame time that it receives 
pleafure and amufement from the opening 
dawn of light which expands the intelled:. 



SECT. V.- 

OPERATION OF COMPARING. 

This operation affords us a number 
of ideas, which are to be acquired by 
no other means. Of courfe it is of im- 
portance for a child to become acquainted 
with the terms and fignifications together. 
It relates to the qualities, properties, &c. 
of fubftances, but not to fubftances them- 
felves. The properties of heighth, depth, 
lengdi, breadth, motion, quantity, weight, 

&c. 
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&c. exift in an almoft infinite variety, of 
degrees in different bodies. Thefe are 
called relative properties, in diftinftion 
from the abfolute. The tirfl: are fo named, 
becaufe they cannot exift in the mind 
without a relation to two or more beings^ 
but the fccond derive their name from 
their independent exiftence, without re- 
ference to any other thing. A body may 
be rough or fmooth, white or red, if no 
other body cxifted, but a thing cannot 
be high or low, thick or thin, broad or 
narrow, fwifc or flow, heavy or light, but 
by comparifon. Nothing is high, unlcfs 
compared with fomcthmg not fo high^j- 
nor thick, but by uniting it with what js 
thin. So what is broad may be learnt by 
putting it with what is narrow, A child 
would conceive a flight afcent high until 
he faw a high hill. The motion of a bowl 
on a bowling green is fwift^ compared with 
that of a fnall, but flow, compared with 
the motion of a cannon ball. A houfe 
may be high, compared with a cottage ; 

and 
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anfl low, compared with a church ftecplc. 
By this method of comparifon a child 
may learn the different degrees of the 
fame quality in different objefts, from 
whence they acquire the fignification of 
the terms very, extremely, abundantly, 
fcarcely, exceedingly, &c. This will 
naturally lead to the divifion of lengthy 
breadth, depth, &c. into the .different parts 
of feet, yards, inches^ Sec. which may be 
eafily explained after a child has^by ocu- 
lar demonftradon^ learnt die relative pro- 
perties. 

Under this operation might be com- 
prehended many relative terms in com- 
mon ufe, as, for example, a momUainy a 
hilly cr hilloc -, a many a youths a hoyy a 
chtldy or babcy &c. &c. A mountain is 
larger than a bill, and a billy than a billoc. 
A man is older than ^youtby z youth than 
a bpyy a boy than a cbildy a child than a babe 
or infant. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 

V 

OPERATION OF ANALYSING. 

Analysis is ene of the moft copfdus 
operatidns*wc*fliall have occafion tafpeak 
of. ' In^diis ftage of the procefs, the mind 
of a child may faii^ be expected to have 
colle^fted'fuch* ik'fiock'of cle^f ideas and 
their appropriate terms/ that it begins to 
receive a degree of form and order. A 
child acquires a command over the general 
nature of- things and their qualities, fo 
as-' to derive amufement from the con- 
templation of them; in proportion to the 
increafe of his information. Th^ multi- 
plicity of objefts in this operatioir, ren- 
ders an order and regularity neceiflary. 
As the idea!? to beaialyfed arc both fcn- 
fible and fpiritual, the former fhould be 
uniformly examined before the latter, for 
very obvious rcafons, 

A3 
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' As^the -firft ftep, things which have com- 
ponent p^rcs^ou^ht to be analyfed. Thus 
a rilto may ';be divided into the head, 
trunk, and members; under the trunk 
may be eonfidered the breaft and body ; 
undei^ the^ head, the cheeks, the nofe, the 
lips, the ears, and fcuU j and under the mem- 
bers may be comprehended the thighs, 
legs, ftcty and hands ; under the hands 
and feet, the fingers and toes. In other 
animals no great difference exifts in the 
form and conftruftion, but many varia- 
tions in the names of thefe parts ; cats and 
dogs have paws inftead of feet, and claws - 
inftead of fingers. A horfe has a foot with 
a hoof and nothing like fingers. Inftead. 
of lips, birds have bills, and thus each 
animal has fofne peculiarity which re- 
ceives a different name. Th'e faftie ana- 
lyfis maybe obferved with regard to in- 
animate objeds. 'a tree may be divided 
into the head, trunk, and theTpot, whicji 
may be again fub-.divided into the roots, 
the branches, the buds,* and leaves.- This 

operation 
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operation extends in the next place to tkc 
cUvifion of things according to the difie- 
rent materials of which they are com- 
pofed. A knife is compofed of wood and 
Jieely the handle being made of the former, 
and the blade of the latter. A houfe may 
be compofed of various materials, ac- 
" cording to the different parts which be- 
long to it. A child would therefore firft 
divide it into the different parts, as the 
fhell, the top, doors, windows, the 
rooms, the fire places, &c. after which it 
will eafily obferye the materials of each 
part, as wood, iron, ftone, brick, mortar, 
glafs, &c. &c. The fame may be faid 
of paper, bread, books, &c. &c. After 
thefc complex material objects, a child 
may proceed to analyfe caufes and cffedts, 
which fhow the influence of one thing upon 
another, and the confcquences that flow 
from that influence, from whence the fig- 
nification of many complex terms are ex- 
plained, which are not diredly demon- 
ftrable by the fenfes. Thus, ice^ ajhesy to 

growy 
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^rott/j to livey to njeety and many others. 
Under the name ice is comprehended two 
ideas, firft o( water, and fecondJy o^watet 
in a congealed Jiate, which may be ex-- 
plained by faying the froft hardens many 
things, particularly water, which makes 
ice. The exaft procefs by which water 
is cdnverted into ice, or other efFefts 
flow from other caiifes, is a fubjeft 
at prefent beyond the reach of human fa- 
gacity.* We muft content ourfelves, ip a 
great meafure, with judging from their 
connexion. 

Under this , article may be Compre- 
hended the modes of adting, or of pro- 
ducing effcfts, relative to time, place, 
fituation, &c. Thus the birds fly with 
^zvings in the air \ fijhes Jwim in the water ^ 
horjes runjwiftly, &c. &c. 

In the order of information we may 
next confider the fignification of fpiritual 
terms which muft be all complex, becaufe* 
they depend upon fenfible ideas, thus, 
dangerous y to hurt, to /up^o/e, to refu/e, to- 
D determine^ 
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deltrmine^ to approvsj to Qondemn^ &c. &:c* 
Now let us analyfe the words dangerous 
wAJupfofe^ in order to fhew the ftcps by 
which a juft idea of thefe words are 
formed. The idea oidmger comprehends 
firft the idea of pain, and afterwards the 
probability of producing that pain. Under 
the idea o(juppoje is comprehended firft 
the general nature of thinking, and after- 
wards the particular thought exprcffed by 
the term. It is not here fuppofed that a 
child, at fo early a period, can take a 
comprehenfive view, either of his own feel- 
ings, or the operations of his own mind, nor 
is that accuracy necefTary to preferve the 
chain of inftruftion. But (till it is cf- 
fentially necefTary to acquire fome degree 
of information, in order to avoid obfcu- 
rity. The idea of pain is demonftrablc 
by die. fcnfe of feeling, and it is cafy to 
ipake this familiar to a child, by recalling 
its own fenfations upon receiving any ac- 
cident. And by the lame method the 
idea of an idea may be illuftrated. After 

which 
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'whieh the complex ideas of danger and 
Jufpofi may be rendered equally familiar ; 
as the fteps in both cafes are gradual and 
eafy. Thus ihould all words be analyfed 
which are recurring in almoft every fen- 
tence we write or fpeak. The method may 
appear tedious, but experience evinces 
that no child will confider that as tedious 
which is clear to his underftanding. Nor 
ought the removal of difficulties to be re- 
garded as an irkfome talk, if it ferve to 
render the attainment of knowledge not 
only tolerable but delightful. It ought 
likewife conftantly to be kept in view, 
that all our ideas are bound together by 
a chain which cannot be broken, and if 
one obfcurity obtrudes itfelf on the 
mind, it will always produce others. 

After the analyfis of fpiritual ideas and 
terms, we muft proceed to that of figu- 
rative terms. As a figure of fpeech is 
founded upon fomc analogy between two 
objeds, it will be ncceflary only to point 
out thefe analogies, in order to render 
D a them 
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them intelligible, beginning firft with the 
analogies between material objefts, and 
from thence to the fpiritual. Thus when 
a child underftands the meaning of the 
word foot^ as applicable to an animaly he 
will form an idea of it when applied to a 
tree. As the fituation at the bottom is 
the fame, and the ufe in fupporting the 
body is fimilar. So likewifc from band- 
ling a fubftance, a child may learn the na- 
ture oi handling d^/ubjeSl. After all, how- 
ever, the fubjeft of figures is very ab- 
ftrufe, and ought not to be multiplied in 
the works intended for children. There 
is another clafs of ideas and terms which 
will tleferve an analyfis, after a child has 
been made familiar with all the former. 
Thefe are abftra6t ideas and terms. The 
operation itfelf of abftraftion is the moft 
remote from fenfe,- and confequently the 
moft unintelligible to a child. Yhe word 
abftra<5tion exprefles the feparating of 
qualities from the fubftances to which they 
belong, and making them diftinft fub^ 

ftances 
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fiances thenifelves. Thus ftmilitudcy 
€ontrarietyy cauje^ effeSf^ are but modes 
of things, for they have na real exigence 
independant of the objefts to which they 
belong, but the mind conceives them as 
fuch at certain times. It would be very 
difficult, and indeed almofl: impoffible to 
explain diis fully to a child. Nothing' 
more therefore is neceffary, but to fhow 
the relations which exift bctw<een things,, 
expreffed by the terms caufei effeSfy 
likenefSy &c. and habit, united with re-^ 
fleftion and increafing information, will 
lead him to confider them feparately. 
The nature of thefe abftraft terms, will be 
more minutely explained in the ftudy of 
language of which we (hall fpcak here- 
after. 
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SECT. VII. 

OPERATION OF COMBINING^ 

By the operation of combining, general 
ideas and terms are formed from the 
analogies in a number of individual 
objefts: This is one of the moft impor- 
tant operations which the mind performs. 
It requires great attention, and a confider- 
able familiarity with things, and the modes 
of their exiftence, A child muft firft be 
Ihewn, by th e operation of analyfis, the 
general ideas which had been already 
formed of t3ie animal and vegetable part 
of the world, by which he will acquire a 
number of ideas, and be able to take a 
larger furvey of the furrounding objects. 
Suppofe the word animal be ^i^ialyfcd; 
it may be defined as a thing which has 
life, and may be explained by appropriate 
examples. A thing that has life moves 

- --^ - - ^ of 
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of itfelfj as yoUy pointing to the cMld/ 
when you play and run about ; or a^ the 
borfcy the lamby the calf^ &€. but a things 
without life moves only by the affiftance 
of fomething elfe. 

Under the general rankof animals tnay bfe* 
ihcluded birds, beafts, fijfhes, infeds, anJ- 
men. Birds are divided into w/Z^and^/^^ws?; 
under the tamey the befiy ducky gooje^ 
turkey y &c. and under the wildy the larky 
fheajanty partridge y &c. The clafi of be^ftis 
comprehends h'orjesy cowsy jheepy ahd all 
quadrupeds. Thit of fijheiy, the cjod^^ 
Jhlmotiy trouty and whatever lives In th6 
water* And undei- the men may be c6m- 
prehended human beings of a particular 
form, with the powers of thinking and 
a6bing for themfelves, which maybe clafled 
under difterent names, according to theii^.' 
country,, climate, opinions, charafter,-&c» 

The fame analyfis might be made of all 
inanimate objedts, and from thence of all 
knowledge, all arts> fciences, &tt. An 
©ixier is however neceflary to be pre- 
prefcrved in conveying this information.. 
D 4 It 
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It comprehends the prmclpal part of 
fcience. It requires an extenfive know- 
ledge of things, and all their qualities, 
properties, parts, materials, caufes, cf-- 
ibfts, &€• As therefore a child may 
not be fully acquainted with all thefe fub- 
jc6te at once, it may be proper, in clafling 
the different objects, not to mention the 
Ipecies or individuals in each clafs, nor 
to point out minutely the marks by which 
each is diftinguifli'ed. General ideas may 
fufficc;, to pave the way for a more' mi- 
nute invcftigation, in which every parti- 
cular would then fucceflively become a 
fubjeft of confideration. 

For want of this operation the greatefl 
errors are committed by the learned and 
unlearned. Men feldom think of ar- 
ranging their ideas, or including them 
under general heads. From hence dif- 
tindtions are made without a difference, 
and real differences are left undiftin- 
guifhed. 

This fubjed will admit of farther con-- 
fideration in another place. 

SECT. 
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SECT. vin. 

OPERATION OF JUDGING. 

' After the operations of perceiving,* 
compounding, comparing, analyfing, andl 
combining, there is ftilVnuich kft for the 
judgment. 

The judgment enables us to deduce 
what is unknown from what is known;* 
There is no period of time in which thisr 
operation may not be of ufe to us, buD 
particularly iri chikihood,^ when fo wide 
a fphere of information lies before us, 
the profpe6b of which expands with the 
attainment of the objeft. Every day 
and hour prefenta us with fbmething» 
we have not. fcen before, and calls ouu 
attention to foxne frefh and intercftinfj, 
fiibjca... 

• p jf With- 
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With fo much knowledge obtainec!^ 
and fo much to obtain, the operation of 
obferving the connexions between the 
two becomes of peculiar ufe and impor- 
tance. 

There are many familiar fubjefts upon 
which a child may form conclufions, that 
will ferve as an introduftion to others of 
more fcrious import. As firft, relative 
ID the ufes and caufes of many objefts 
which may not have been the fiibjedl of 
his previous obfervation*. 
' Suppofc a chad fee an apple under a 
tree, it may conclude, if it have pre- 
vioufly learnt where apples grow, that it 
has either been beaten or blown down.. 
If it fee a bird fell down dead, it may 
conclude, that it has either been fhot, or 
Jttceived fomc injury from another bird» 
If a dog walk lame, it will conclude^ 
having feen him walk otherwife before,, 
that he has hurt his foot. Upon viewing, 
ft grate, he might dilfcovcr its ufe, from 
having fccn fire in a pan, or a* few piece* 

of 
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•or brick, and comparing the fbtm and 
ftrudure of the two. In like xhanner he 
might judge of the life of a binding to a- 
book, or cloathing for the body. With- 
out the ufe of this operation he might fall 
into the error of fuppofing, that the 
covering for the animatfc and inanimate 
fubftance ferved for the fame pufpofe.' 
Whereas on the contrary,, fince the inam-- 
mate fubftance cannot feel, lie will in- 
ftantly conclude, that leather is a harder 
fubftance than paper, and therefore is 
placed on the book as a preferv'ative* 
Thus he might difcover the cfFe9:s of 
things, as well as their caufes ; knowing . 
that fire will burn wood, he will naturally 
conclude, that it will burn paper and^ 
ftraw. So if a child knew that glafkwas 
fragible, he would naturally conclude,, that 
lb hard a fubftance as aftone would, break 
it. When he fees a piece of woodiihk ia 
ipeater, he will naturally conclude,, that a 
Hone, which is muth heavier than a piece. 
o£ wood,, will wrtainly fink jfeotiCT. - ' 

D 6< JB^ 
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He may rfterwards proceed to judge of 
the moral qualities of animals, having been 
taught to notice himfelf> to obfervc the 
nature of his feelings, and the progrefs of 
jhis own thoughts, he will probably under- 
ftand the nature oi fear i from whence,, 
iipon obferving the indications of it in 
fheep or birds, he will naturally conclude 
that they- are tumorous animals. From 
thefe a child may, in courfe of time, pro- 
ceed to the moral charafters of men ; but 
this (ubjeft is extren^ely complex, and re- 
quires a long and continued inftruftion, 
and a familiar acquaintance with moft 
other branches of knowledge in common 
life, before it can be ftudie^d with advanr 
tage. ^ 

The minds of children difcover a ftrikr 
ing difference on this point. Some arc 
much more acute in drawing dieduftions 
in their own minds than others. Some 
perceive the connexions between things 
alm9ft inftantaneoufly, whilft others are 
incapable of forming ideas from any ope- 
ration 



ration bnt perception^ and from that with 
difficulty. I here refer only to theic 
judgements on very fimplc and familiar 
fubjefts. For, in general, the operation 
of judging, as before obferved,. forms no 
.part of a child's education. It is fufficient 
if a boy of fixteen can be prevented from 
doing or receiving mifchief by the in- 
fluence of lus parent or tutor. The rea- 
fon for this is. obvious. Children are 
never taught to think. They are taught 
that their fuperiors, and all who love them, 
will think for them until the time ap- 
pointed by law, when they are to begin to 
think for themfelves. What an abfurdity 1 
as if thinking were the mere work of a 
day. That it were as eafy to think as to 
receive a fortune. Sad. experience will 
convince every individual of the falfity of ' 
this opinion. What fecurity is there in 
the cpnduft of a youth thus unprepared to 
nieet the allurements, and incentives, of the 
world ? His virtues are the offspring of 
obedience and imitationr For want of a 

good 
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good fctinaatJon/ they are eafify deftfoyetS 
by the peduafiSn and ridicule of thofe 
already initiated into vicious pi-adtices, or 
by the combination of circumftances which 
offer a temptation. We commonly ob- 
ferve the prejudices of men ovei^owered: 
by paflion in their yotith, for which they 
fitdsfy themfelves with a repentance in oId> 
age, when incentive to vice no longer 
exifts. The perfuafion ih children that 
they have hot the power of forming a 
judgeiftent, is quite fufficient to prevent 
them from trying. It would be poffible 
to convince a child at an early period of 
life, that it wis hot able to walk, and wb 
Ihould ncvef fee it make the effort. An. 
effort, however, in infancy, at formings, 
conciiifions upon the prefent fyftem of 
education, would be contradiftory. A . 
child has no ideas, or if he have, none 
that are combined or arranged, and con- 
fcquently he connot deduce ideas from. 
what does not exift. It is equally impof- 
fibfc for him, without a guidc^ to colleft;. 
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tod arrange ideas which have been the 
fefult of many years gradual reflexion 
from diflfefent individuals*^ Suppofe, for 
example, a child were afked to form the 
conclufion relative to the ftone. It is ne- 
eeflary firft to. know the general nature of 
weight, after which he may have obferved 
that fomething lighter than a ftone has funk 
in the water, and will then be enabled to- 
conclude from the idea of greater weight,, 
that it muft fink fooner. If he have not 
the idea of weight, or of finking in water,. 
he cannot draw a conclufion upon the ftone's 
finking. An application of this opinion 
may be made to the moft complex, and 
abftrufe fubjefls which the human mind 
has ever formed,, in which not only three,, 
but three thoufand ideas, may be coUefted 
and digefted into fimple and compound 
propofitions ; in which each member is 
connefted with the other, and every pe- 
riod flows from the former. 

The value of this operation, with regard 
to the fcicnces and morals, will be a fub- 
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jed of future confideration ; but its uti- 
lity in aiding the memory, will be ex- 
amined in the fucceeding feftion* 



sect: IX.. 

OPERATION OF* THE MEMORY.. 

Thi5 is the only operation which is. 
ever exercifed in young people of any. 
age. From the firft commencement o£ 
a child's learning to ipell, the principal 
attention is given to rendering it perfeft. 
in that particular, with little or no regard 
to whether the child affix a right or a< 
wrong,, or any fignification at all, to the. 
words he fpells. If he colled any fcat^ 
tered information from time to time, as. 
opportunity offers,, it is more the cfFedt of 
accident than defign. A quickncfs in. 
felling is the fureft road to honor and 
reward. All his talent is concentrated tOr- 
wards the point of uttering fimplc, and 

com*- 
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complex founds, and afterwards' pro- 
nouncing words audibly and in fuccefiion, 
which is honoured with the name -of r^^^- 
ing. If the fame unmeaning founds be 
committed to memory, the tone of voice 
peculiar to each word expreffly pointed 
out, frequently repeated, forcibly impref- 
fed, and then fpoken in imitation of ading, 
this is called elocution. Before we pro- 
ceed farther, let us only confider the te-' 
dious and laborious tafk, which this mode 
impofes. How much repetition, what 
continued efforts, and unremitting appli- 
cation is requifite, both from m^fter and 
fcholar, in order to make a feeble, and 
after all, tranfitory impreflion ! We can 
view this, and even remember the fenfe- 
lefs drudgery which all learning appeared 
to us, and yet wonder at the difguft of 
young people to their bufmefs in fchooL 
Their feelings upon this occafion may in 
a great mcafure refemble thofe of the 
bears, monkies, or birds, who are by 
dint of beating only, taught to dance. or 
perform their tricks. They certainly know 

what 
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"what they are obliged to do; and content 
themfelves with the bare performance of 
their tafk. What is nfiore commoh than 
for children to be much p^eafed with the 
commencement of fpelling, who, after- 
wards^ upon perceiving its obfcurity, ex- 
prefs the greateft averfion towards it, and 
a decided preference to every thing elfe ? 
. The memory in this cafe is perfeftly 
xwaidcd. Sounds have no connexion with 
each odier, except in the fyftem of mufic. 
One "unmeaning word will never recall 
another. One lellbn learftt will nev^r fa- 
cilitate the attainment of a fecond. We 
mi^t therefore fpend oilr whole lives in 
coUefting and repeating founds, which, 
would quickly pafs away. Ideas, on the 
other hand, are bound together by a per- 
petual aflbcration ; and every operation by 
which we acquire them, ferves to lighten 
the burchenof recolle£ling,and to diminifh 
the objects of memory. Sounds and ideas, 
are connefted together, therefofe, by the 
operation of perceiving, the names, andthe- 
things they exprefs mutually recall each^ 
• * Qther^ 
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Other. By the operations of compounding^ 
comparing, and analyfing, the connexion, 
between modes and fubftances, between 
fubftances and their parts, caufes, efFecls, 
&c. IS unfolded, and the ideas we have of 
them are perpetually revived by the re- 
coUcdion. 

The operat'on of combining gives us 
general ideas inflead of the particulars 
' included under the m s the fubjefts of re- 
membrance* The operation of j-udging 
affords us a vail variety of ideas which are 
never remembered, md need not be re- 
tained. 

Moreover, the memory is aided, not 
only in rccaliiifg but receiving impreflions. 
Habit will fupply the place of learning by 
rote. The fpelling and names of things^ 
which muft be firft acquired mechanically,, 
may afterwards be made familiar by other 
exercifes. The conftant recurrence of the 
fdvtic objefts, in performing the operations 
before mentioned, cannot fail of making a. 
more folid^ and indelible imprcflion, than 

the 
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the mechanical mode of committing to 
memory could ever efFeft. 

What has been hitherto faid upon the 
exercifc of memory, is ftrikingly eluci- 
dated as we proceed to examine the pro- 
grefs of a common fchool education. 

From the fpelling-book, a boy proceeds 
to Entick's Di6lionary> v/hich contains the 
words arranged alphabetically, in which 
order he learns a number every day. 

The arrangement, in the firft place, is 
totally irrelevant to the nature of things. * 
For every letter contains fimple> complex, 
material, Ipiritual, and abftraft terms. 

The definitions, if fo they may be cal- 
led, are totally unfitted to explain the 
powers of fpeech, or render thofe words 
intelligible, which every book contains. 
Terms, fynonymous in their general fig- 
nification, but totally different in theii 
particular application, arc claffed under 
one ahother. Thus, for example, in En- 
tick's or any other Didionary> we fliall 
find under the word custom, hahit^ fa.-^ 
fision, ufage, ufe, way. Now, in the firft 

placCj, 
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* * . 

place, thefe words are generally as unin- 
telligible as that they are intended to ex- 
plain. Befides that, their real fignifica- 
tions are fo remote from each other, that 
it would be falfe to form any analogy be- 
tween them. This will appear evident 
from an explanation of each word. - 

Hahit applies to the repeated adlions of 
individuals, and the influence that repe- 
tition has on the ^mind. 

Cuftom^ refers to the regularly repeated 
aftions of nations, or bodies of people, 
as, // is a cujiom among the Indians for 
women to burn ihemfehes upon the funeral 
pies of their hufbands, 

Fajhiony exprclTes the mere tranfitory 
modes of a<5ting> begun and changed 
from caprice. Cufiom or hahit y and fajhion^ 
affociate, therefore, two oppofite ideas of 
durability and changeability. 

Moreover, if words be defined by a 
fentence, it is very common for one, two, 
or three, of thefe tvords, to be unintelli-- 
gible ; in confequence of which, the 
whole fentence becomes fo. Suppofe the 

word 
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word Cynic, a. JnarUng philofopber. A 
boy cannot underftand the ^ovdfnarling^ 
becaufe it is a figurative cxpreflioni 
and much lefs philofopber y which has 
a complex • figriification, of being not 
only a man, but a particular man, dif- 
tinguilhed by his opinions. Now is it 
poffible ' that a child fliould take any in- 
tereft in what is fo foreign to his nature ? 
So far from giving an attention to what 
he might underftand, is it not natural for 
him to loath the fight of a book and all 
its fenfelefs contents ? With an unbiaflTed 
mind let us examine the effe6t which 
things have upon ourfelves, Are^ we not. 
dlfgufted with reading any book in a 
foreign language which we do not, tho-. 
roughly underftand i and with what dc-. 
light do we obferve the progrcfs in our- 
felves, and the increafing clearnefs with* 
which it appears to us ? If we, then, who 
areaflifted by our previous knowledge of 
the fubjeft, and the fenfe of the ftntence, 
c^ feel this ennui at difficulties, what, 
muft it be for a child wJv) Ji^,J3onc o£ 

thefe 
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thefe (lids, who is in a wildemcfs from be-? 
ginning to end, who has no previous 
knowledge to deduce from ? It muft be 
what it is j infipid. And if we alio wour-» 
Jfelves a moment's refle(3:ion> we muft per- 
ceive, that it is the conftitution of our 
nature which makes it fo. I cannot help 
Tccalling the obfervation before made, 
^hat thinking is as natural to man as eat- 
ing and drinking. But he cannot think 
without ideas. Some defcd therefore 
muft exift in the organs of thinking ii>^ 
children, or in the mode of conveying ideas.* 
From an examination of this mode, as w 
now exifts, I am inclined to conceive a de-% 
ficiency in the latter to be the principal: 
caufe. And, ^s a further proof of what L 
have advanced, obferve the cagernefs with 
which children will liften to thofe whp.ex-, 
plain things as they proceed... And it is re-: 
markable likewife, that whatever childrcBi 
learn this^ way makes fo durabk an ixii-|., 
preflion, that they never forget it, but. 
will be abl^ to recommence a fecond or 
jthird^ cpnvcffationj. fr9m the^xaft.poiiit. 

at 
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at which they ended. If a child have 
afked a queftion for which he has received 
no anfwer, he will be fure to repeat it 
the next opportunity, with probably two 
or three more in a ftring, any of which, 
if left iinanfwered, he will not fail to 
recollcft. 

The judgment, and memory, are the 
two moft valuable operations which 
we perform. The memory is the ftorc- 
jhoufc of our knowledge, to which the 
judgment is perpetually adding by dc- 
du6tions from what cxifts. All other 
operations would be fruitlcfs without th« 
, latter. Our compounding, comparing, 
analyfing, and combining, would be of no 
\ile, unlefs we could retain the impreffions, 
arnd be confcious that they have before-cx- 
ifted in our minds. Our enjoyments would 
be tranfitory, and our lives infipid. In fa6t 
we may fay that all the other operations 
depend for their exiftence upon this one 
done. The brain will admit of but a finglc 
iinpreffion at the fame point of time, fo that 
if we have an idea of a fubftance, we can- 
not 
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ftot unite its quality by any other means), 
than an inftantaneous fucceflion from on^ 
to the other. If therefore we had no 
faculty of retaining ideas, we Ihould never 
be able to obferve their connexion ; be- 
caufe the exiftence of each would be only 
momentary, which to a certain extent is 
the cafe with the brutes. The judgment 
mull of courfe, as being the moft com- 
plex operation, depend upon the memory, 
but it will likewife greatly aid it, and fcflen 
the number of its obje6ls. As it is the 
nature of the judgment to deduce what is 
unknown from what is known, a child k 
not obliged to commit every individual 
objcft to memory, in order to know to 
what it belongs, or what arc its cauics, 
effedts, qualities, and the like, but having 
formed general analogies, he is enabled, 
by the operatk)n of the judgment, to clafe 
the individuals under each, analogy, with« 
out any previous knowledge of the object. 
Thus for example, having formed ihe ge- 
neral analogy of Hrds^ it is not neceflary 
£ nor 
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iior would It be poffible, to coUeft all 
the Ipecies or individuals comprehended 
under the general idea ; but whenever 
any animal of that kind prefents itfelf, he 
firft confiders the analogy, then the ap- 
plication of that analogy to a particular 
objedb, and afterwards, the conclufion of 
its being or not being of this or that 
particular clafs -, by which means the mind 
anay be perpetually occupied in increafing 
the ftock of its ideas, without any extra- 
ordinary exertion, and the' memory may 
be improved without any burthenfomc 
ciSbrt to imprefs upon it obj^fts prema- 
turely prefented. Difficulties would then 
vanifh infenfibly from the child's under- 
ftanding.^ The pleafures of cultivation, 
and increafing knowledge would be en- 
joyed, without alloy. And time, which 
now hangs heavily on the hands of chil- 
dren, would perpetually have its employ- 
ment in amuling ftudy, or chearful re- 
creation, 

-. SECT.l 
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SECT. X. 

OPERATION OF REFLECTION. 

There are but two general fources of 
error in the world ; the want of know- 
ledge, and the want of refleftion. In the 
preceding feftions I have endfeavoured to 
point out the moft .efteftual method of 
correfting the former defeft, the prefent 
will be devoted to confider the beft 
means of reftifying the latter. The at- 
tainment of the firft is a great ftep to- 
wards that of the fccond. As under- 
Handing' a fubjeft produces pleafure, fo 
does this pleafure excite an intercfl: and 
ihirft after information, which is never 
junaccompained by attention and reflec- 
tion. To this end however it is not only 
neceffary to convey ideas to a child, in 
the order here laid dowp^ by adtual in- 
E 2 Arudion^ 
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ftruftion, but to require of him to do 
the fame for himfelf. Suppofe a child 
has beerr taught to compound the fub- 
ftances of gold^ Jihery or horfeSy with 
their qualities, properties, aftions, and 
changes ; he may try to compound the 
fubftances oi grqfSy birdsy cahbageSy &c. 
with their peculiar properties, qualities, 
aftions, and changes. A child will firft 
be fhewn how to compare a houfs with a 
fteefle \ a clojet with a ^ning room^ a 
duodecimo with a folio y from whence he 
will be led to compare a bouje of four 
ftories with a cottage of one ftory ; or a 

field with a gardeuy &cc. From firft 
analyfmg a i&^i^, a tabUy or a *if^, to 
him, he will be enabled to perform the 
analyfis of a chairy a booky a coaty &c. 
or from finding the genersll analogy in 

* borfesy or cowsy Jheepy &c. he will be 
able to difcover the ^alogy in books, 
chairs y larksy g<^at^y &c. So by firft form- 
ing plain and fimplc dcduftions from riic 
moft fdmili^r lubjecls^ he will perceive 

the 
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the method of arranging his ideas, and 
may give fpecimcns of his own ability in 
judging. Thus, in every operation, and 
in every ftep of that operation, which pre- 
fents any thing new, the teacher fliould 
always preface every exercife with the 
removal of every difficulty, which the 
child's previous knowledge will not en- 
able him to remove for himfelf. 

The next ftep to excite attention and 
give a habit of refleftion, is to modify 
and vary the order of inftruftion. This 
gives vigour and cxtenfion to the opera- 
tions of thought, by inceflant pradice 
and comprehenfive views. Thus, in the 
operation of perception, a child fhould be 
obliged to point out the fhings by their 
names J and the names fay the things they 
Teprefcnt, in order to render both equally 
familiar. 

In compoundmg, a child will probably 

begin with one particular objeft, and 

trace the prominent properties, qualities, 

anions, and changes, of that objeft. 

E 3 But 
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But if he wer^ afkcd to point out any 
one of thefc qualities in another objedt,. 
he would be at a lofs. Therefore he 
ought to take Ibme particular quality, 
. adion, or change, • and trace the number 
olf fubftances to which it belongs. Thus 
for example, having compounded the 
fubftances of iirds, ieajls, &c, with their 
peculiar properties, let him take the pro- 
perty of colour, as yellow, and coUeft 
the fubftances, fuch 2c& gold, Jaffrorty &c. 
to yhich this colour belongs. 
. In comparing fmall things with large, 
or narrow things with wide, it is probable, 
that unlcfs his attention were immediately 
diredted, he would not think of com- 
paring large things with. fmall, or wide 
things with' narrow. 

In analyfing, much variety may be 
p.dopted in the mode of fxercife. la 
fpeaking of a houf^, he begins generally 
with the .Jhelly and proceeds from thence 
to ^ the rooms, windows, .doors, &c. He 
fliould afterwards begin with the different 

parts 
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parts of a reom y and fram thence to t^< 
rooms themfelves, the Jbelly &ct, . Or he 
might take a houfc in any givea part, and 
proceed to arr analyfis in. both direftions^ 
So like wife he might take the fame parts 
of diiFerent objcds, as the heady fogf^ &c.. 
in animals, and colleft them t(5gether>. 
with their peculiar names. 

Combination affords a ftill greater va- 
riety thanr the former. Things will admit, 
of being claffed according to many different 
analogies ; animals may be claffed accord- 
ing to their mode of living, whether in the 
/eay or 'upon landi whether they eat flejhy 
or herbs \ which would divide them inta 
mei/iy beajlsj birdsy and fijbes. As this* 
is the fimpleft and moft general ^analogy, 
it fliould be the firft taught 5 after which 
a child may be required to fele6t them, 
according to their difpofition, into wild^ 
and tamey which divifion comprehqnds all, 
the former claffes. : In the former arrange- 
ment therefore tliis .analogy, in. the dif-**, 
polition, forms a fubdivifion. For everyj 
animal, from man to the lowcil infe<5t>. 
E4 ha^ 
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Im ft drfpofition. Animals might again, 
for the fake of cxcrcifc, be divided ac- 
cording to their form and colour ; which 
would the more completely enable the 
ehild to learn the peculiar properties, &c. 
of each, in orderthat he might take a com- 
prehenfive view of nature, and every 
objeft, with all its qualities, changes, 
parts, analogies, caufes, efFefts, &c* 
A mind thus ftored with clear, diftinft, 
and comprehenfive ideas, will be well 
fitted to form conchifions. The judg- 
ment is itfelf an exercife. It admits 
of no regularity, bccaufe it ferves to 
colleft the fcattered information which is 
not acquired by the preceding operations. 

The memory muft, during thefe ef- 
Jforts, have received almoft its full Ihare 
ef exertion. The child is obliged to ufe 
the faculty of recalling, upon a thoufand 
eccafions, in order to affift the operations 
of analyfing, combining, and judging* 
So that the neceffity of learning by rote 
u almoft entirely removed, except in the 

com- 
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commencement, where the naffted of 
things are not probably acquired with 
fufficient quicknefe. Afterwards, fro» 
the other exercifcs, the mind grows per-- 
fedlly familiar with tbefe names as weH as> 
every other. The fame remark ^pljes 
to fpelling ; the difficulty of which ori- 
ginates in one of the greateft defefts in 
the Englilh language 5. namely,, the very 
great difference between the compoficioil 
of the words, and their* pronunciation* 
If no letters, or even fyllables, were ufed 
but what were founded^ it would be im-^ 
poflible for a child, who was made ac-* 
qnaintcd with each diftinft found, not td 
learn the cofnplex foxmds. 

On the operation of memory 1 cannot 
conclude without fubjoining fome few 
remarks. A particular routine of com- 
fftitting any thing to the jnemory is a^ 
imperfed as can poflibly be conceived. 
In human life, objcfts are not prefented 
to our minds in any particular order. In 
reading books, objefts are frot fcveraBy 
ji^5 hid 
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laid down according to their natural fue- 
ceffion, but promifcuoufly arife, as the 
fubjeft requires. What xjitn more ab^ 
furd than for a child's memory to be 
aided by any particular fuccefiion of 
wqrds, or by any particular book, or 
place in a book? The futility of this 
plan is evinced by numerous examples of 
young people, who have, perhaps, learnt 
a whole book fo perfcftly by rote, thati 
they could repeat the ideas in their own 
minds quicker than they could utter the 
words, and yet were completely at a lofs 
to utter a fyllable out of the order in. 
which they have been accuftomed to 
learn itj and much lefs to remember a 
fingle word, when found in another book. 
In order to remedy this evil, a child,, 
after having learnt the names of things 
in his own book, fliould firft repeat them, 
as he has learnt them, and afterwards, in 
a gradual manner, entirely out of this 
order, ^nci he can fay the laft, middle^ 
or firft word, with the fame facility, un^ 

connected 
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conncdcd with any other word pfeceding. 
or following. His leflbn, thus familiar 
to him in his own book, fhould become 
perfeftly fo where ever he fees it, by his^ 
being obliged to recall it to his recol^. 
leftion in any other book, or at any other 
time. 

The preceding observations apply, 
more or lefs, to children of all capaci- 
ties ;. but before I clofe this Seftion I 
muft make a few particular remarks rela-^ 
tive to the treatment of different children^. 

There are three degrees in the capaci- 
.ties of (Children deferving of notice. Some^ 
hoys retain with very little labour j but 
the retention is not durable. 

Some require great labour, in order to* 
imprefs any thing on their minds 5 butr 
their retention is* very durablev. 

Some, on the other hand, require no 
immoderate fhare of labour,, and yet re- 
tain what they learn to a very great length, 
of time. This is the higheft ftate of per-^ 
fcftion at which this faculty is known to. 
£-6^ iicxiciu 
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reach. The two extremes are dcfedKvci, 
and mult be correfted by different means. 
A quick and tranfient memory is ge- 
nerally attended with quick talents of 
perceiving, combining, &c. Of courle 
Whatever paffts through the mind does 
not require to be frequently recalled,^ in 
oixjer to bt underftood^ and consequently 
mtift make a very flight impreflion, which 
is no fooner made than it is effaced by 
t!ie mumber of different objefts, con- 
fiantly fucceeding in minds fo volatile 
and fugitive. 

On the contrary, a difficulty of reten- 
tion is generally affociated with a dullnefs^ 
of apprehenfion, which requires an incef^ 
fant revolving of the fame images over 
the mind, Jn order to give them a deep 
impreflion. The frequency of repetition,, 
united with the few impreffions of a dif- 
ferent kind to draw off the attention of 
fuch a learner, enable him to commit ta 
memory pcrfcftly, and to retain very 
long* 

To 
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To fix the attention of the firft defcrip- 
tion rs the principal ftep towards render- 
ing it durable, and to give a quickne^ 
of thought to the other by different ^ 
methods of exercife, is the beft ftep 
towards making, him quick ai recol- 
leftioru 

Though attention muft unavoidably re- 
fult from an intereft in knowledge, yet 
the principal difficult)'' lies in roufing the 
attention fufficiently to acquire this in- 
tereft. The volatility infeparable from 
children of this defcription prevents them 
from attending to what' their cool, un- 
biaffed judgements afterwards approve. 
Silch is tht unfortunate conftitution of 
liuman nature, that it too frequently de- 
fires to do what is inimical to its intereft^ 
or refiifes to perform what would con- 
tribute to its future welfare. Hence the 
neceffity for coercion and inftilling into 
the mind the foreign* rnotives of hope 
and fear, to induce people to confiilt their 
own intereft. 

Memory 
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Memory and attention are not only im- 
proveable by habit, but they are the ef- 
fefts of the will. A boy who has fuf- 
ficient motive for remembering, never 
forgets. If, thei-efore, inattention were. 
treated as a' ferious error, and punifhed 
with as much rigor as any other fault, it- 
would not be fo common v boys would 
be careful to fix upon their minds the. 
neceflity of being able to repeat what, 
has been once told them. " I forgot," 
in. a boy,, ought to be as corrigible as, 
" I did not think ;" for a perfon would. . 
feldom forget any thing, if he were to. 
reflcft and repeatedly revolve in his mind., 
the fubjeft of remembrance. Child'rea 
are frequently unconfcious of the founds 
which ftrike their cars 3 and what they 
might, perhaps, underftand, is completely 
loft for want of bending their thoughts, 
to it for a moment. This inattention 
difcovers itfelf by crooked and ridiculous, 
miftakes of one thing for another, or by. 
anfwers irrelevant to the queilion^ and 

whenever 
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whenever it be obfcrved, it ought to be 
reprefled by confiderable fevcrity. At. 
the fame time care fhould be taken to 
avoid imputing that to carcleflhefs which, 
may be the refult o£ ignorance, or of an. 
ynavoidable overfight. Perhaps fome, 
difficulty may have crept into the mind 
of the child unperceived by the teachcr>. 
or the matter may not have been ex- 
plained with fufficient clearnefs,. or the 
exercifes not been repeated fufficiently 
often to make a durable impreffion. All 
thefe circumftances merit the ferious at- 
tention of the teacher, before he infli<5t 
any puniftiment on the fuppofed offender^ 
Punifhment, under all circumftances, is 
calculated to roufe very painful impref- 
fions, but when inflifted without defert^, 
it. excites indignation,, and, in fome, diA 
guft, or a. mental enervation. Many a 
fine mind has been overwhelmed by in-^ 
judicious correftioua. ^ 

In the next place, a quLcknefs of thought 
will produce a quickncfs of recoUedlion..,, 

Children 
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Children with duH capacities require a 
gentle, patient, and cautious guidance.,. 
The exertions ought at firft to be fo eafjr 
as to enfure fuccefs. If a child could 
learn no more than one word*, no more 
ought to be given him ; for one fuccefs-- 
fui effort is certain of giving him a pro-^ 
per confidence in his own abilities, ancf 
of infpiring him with a fpirit of exertion.. 
This fpirit, once roufed, may be kept 
alive by the fame gradual and cautlotis 
fkps, and from ont word he may pro- 
ceed to two, three, or four, until, from 
a fimple operation, he may be allured 
to the moft complex fubjefts, in which 
more frequent repetitions, and different 
reprefentations,. muft be made, to render 
it intelligible. This plan is prafticable 
even with fome who are grown up, but 
with children will always be fo. There 
are boys, however, whofe cafe feems ta 
be out of the reach of cure. 

I fliall now proceed to confider the 
different modes in which thefe cxer-^ 

cifes 
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cifcs can be purdicd with the grcatcft 
advantage. 



SECT. XI. 

DIFFERENT MOPES OF EXERCISING THE 
POWERS. 

A STRICT regularity is neceilary for 
young people, in acquiring ideas, though 
none ought to be preferycd in the mode 
of recalling them. No premature exer- 
tion ought to be given them, in the ope- 
rations of analyfis or combination, before f 
they have acquired a fufficient familiarity 
with the materials which compole them. 

The exercife of the powers will equally 
require a degree of regularity according 
to the difpofition, improvement> and cor- 
refponding circumftanecs of the youth. . 

Thefe exercifes may be of three kinds^ 
cither by writing, if children fhould have 

leajrnt 



learnt to write at fo early an age as this is 
firppofed to be ; by repetition and exami- 
nation after preparation, or by examina- 
tion without preparation. 

Writing exercifes is the firft and intro- 
du6lory ftep to practice for young people^ 
It afFords an opportunity for cool and un- 
difturbed rcfledion, in which the mind 
may revolve the fame matter frequently -^ 
and, by fo doing, may remove many ob- 
fcurities. It enables a child to recall his 
knowledge without moleftation or fear ; 
and when he is at a lofs,. to refrefh his, 
memory by a reference to his book or 
rule. 

This method is neceffary to give chil- 
dren habits of accuracy, attentionj and 
application ; and is generally as amufing: 
as any fchool buHnefs. Since it allows of 
fo much time and opporr unity for rcmov^ 
ing difHcukieSj no miftakes ought to be 
permitted. At leafl^ none which difco- 
ver a fupcrficial obfcrvation, or want of 
rcfleftion*. 

The 
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The Utility of this mode with regard to- 
compofition, will be confidered in fu- 
ture.. 

Repetitions and examinations of what 
has been prepared, is the next ftep ta 
render -a child familiar with what he 
knows. This ftep has . the advantage of 
imprcffing more forcibly upon the mind> 
whatever has been learnt. A child mult 
have many fears and apprehenfions ta 
combat, and confequently feel himfelf 
obliged to be extremely perfcdt in what 
he profeflcs to repeat. It likewifeafibrds. 
an opportunity for the teacher to clear up. 
all doubts, obfcurities, and mifundcr- 
ftandings, into which he may have. fallen.. 
And> when young people do difcovcr the 
Icaft' attachment to, or intercft in know- 
ledge^ it ought to be encouraged by the 
willingncfs and complacency with which, 
the teacher fatisfics their enquiries.. 

In repetitions and examinations of this, 
defcriplion, the fcholar ought not to have 
fa difficult a tafk impofed upon him as in 

wrrting,- 



writing. The ftate of mind in which he 
repeats it, and tlie want of all afliftance 
during the repetition, muft render it much 
more difficult to go over an exercifc be- 
fore the teacher, than to write it down by 
himfelf. Perhaps, with fome difpofitions, 
it may be better to permit them to write 
it before they repeat it. Repetition in 
the order ought of courfe to precede exa- 
mination, which fhould, in this cafe, be 
perfeftly irregular. The queftion3 fhould 
be put without regard to time, place, or 
circumftances, and no ftudy allowed for 
the anfwers. 

The next ftep is unprepared recapitu- 
lation and examination of what has already 
been learnt. — ^Recapitulations Ought to be 
frequently made, and at ftated periods of 
every week, fortnight, or month; the . 
lelfons which have been learnt ought to 
be retraced in the order in which they 
were learnt. The regular fucceflidn ia 
this cafe is neceflary to counteraft the dif- 
ficulty of an unprepared recolleftion ; as 

con- 
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connexion will fcrve as a guide for the 
niemory. Afterwards, queftions (which 
generally conititute examinations) ihould 
.be put on each leffon in orders from 
which, deviations might be made by gra- 
dual Heps. 

A queftion may comprehend only the 
two operations of perception and recol- 
ledtion -, as, when a child is aiked the 
name of any objedt s or it may compre- 
hend all the powers of compounding, 
comparing, analyfing, and judging. As 
children, according tp the prefent mode 
of education, ufe non^ of thcfe powers, 
the queftions put to them, muft partake 
of the general fuperficiality whigh runs 
through the whole fyftem. They gene- 
rally comprehend a few fimpje fafts, ar- 
ranged exaiftly ^corcKng to the method 
in whdch they have been prepared, with- 
out any attempt to depart a fingle word 
from the routine. 

Ofl the other htod, general cxaimina^ 
tioxis ihould admit of &ich deriations as^ 

by 
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by degrees, to extend to any leffon or 
any part of a kffon ; at the fame time 
obferving to modify the queftions to the 
capacities and circumftances of the fcho- 
iar. . 

Crofs-queftions are likewife very be- 
neficial in general examinations. Under 
this fpecies of queftions are comprehended 
thofe, which are not only put out of order, 
but likewife varied in their form ; where, 
probably, the fame or a fimilar anfwer 
is required to clifFerent words. Suppofe*, 
for example, a child fhould be afked, 
" What is that tall creature which has 
four legs and a flowing mane ?'* or, " Is 
there any ai)imal which is remarkably 
iarg^ and runs quicker than others ?*' 
Though a horfe is the anfwer to both the 
queftions, yet they involve the fcholar in- 
the recoUeftion of the qualities and the 
diftinguiftiing marks whicli he has been 
accuftomed to compound, before he can 
give a proper anfwer. In this refped:,- 
thefe examinations differ very -much from 

the 
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the ufiial mode of exercifing, in which 
the queftions are generally worded fo as 
to involve anfwers exaftly in the words of 
the author from whom they learn. 

The utility of thefe examinations is very 
obvious, in rendering boys perfc6l in whatt 
they have learnt,' and in giving them a 
quicknefs of thought, and a capacious 
mind. Upon this plan we muft think, 
mvift obferve, and pay the ftriftelt atten- 
tion. It is to be hoped, that refleftioh 
and fteadinefs of mind would be perfedlly 
habitual, if this method were ftriftly ad- 
hered to ; and young people would, at an 
early age, be capable of learning what has 
generally been taught to men in years of 
maturity. * But this can never be efFefted 
without a regularity too nice to be exadly 
marked out in a book. It wfll require a 
vigilance and attention from the teacher 
to follow up evtry part of inftrudion, 
-with a ftiitable decree of exercife and ex- 
jamination. 

' SECT. 
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APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES TO 
THE SCIENCES OF LOGIC AND LAN-« 
GUAG^. 

Children have hitherto learnt thmgs> 
qualities, properties, relations, accidents, 
changes, movements, &c, without being 
called upon to analyfe the diftindt nature 
of thefe objeds. They have viewed in- 
dividual objefts in connexion with each 
other, but not in connexion with the 
whole. It is this comprehenfive view or 
the whole world which we underftand by 
the name of logic. All the objefts of 
perception, are either fubllances or modes. 

Under the general term fuhftancc, is 
comprehended every thix^ which fubfiils 
from its own nature, and of itfelf. Hav- 
ing been rendered familiar with different 

clafles 
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claflfes of fubftances, it will be no difficult 
matter for a chiM to take a more general 
furvey of every thing . which -furrounds 
him, and embrace the whole of that 
within kis view, from which he has been 
perpetually accuftomed 16 fek<5t difftTtnt 
parts. This is only pne ftep higher in the 
operation of generalyfing, and includes 
no new objefts, but only a greater num- 
6«T of thofe which he has already learnt. 

In order to make the definition oi ju^ 
Jtancey as clear as poffible> it would be ne- 
ceflary to elucidate it by numerous iex- 
amplesy and to enfure a thorough com- 
prehenfion of it from him, he olightJ 
Kkewife to_ be obliged to colle6t*'iiiany 
other examples for Kirftftlf, folely b^f'' the 
aid of ^he. definition. 

With a clear ^md aiftinft idea of the 
^nemlilature of fdfrfubfiftence,- he may 
iafeiy proceed to ci^rs fubftances into am- 
mate and if^lniiliaie, corporeal and fpiri- 
tual, of which he fbould learn' the real 
diftihfiions by accurate definitions. Bc- 

• ' F fore. 
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fore, he viewed things only according to 
their appearances i but now he muft con- 
. fider them as they ftrike the underftand- 
ing- 

Under the divifion of fiibftances, into 
corporeal and fpiritual, the boy learns the 
nature of abftra6ting> which is one fruitful 
iburce of our ideas. A corporeal fub-- 
fiance is a body, which has ihape, fize,. 
dimenfiooj fituationj &c. but a fpiritual 
fubftance is the idea which wc have of 
fomething cxifting by itfclf ; as hope^ fior^ 
bmwledge^ ixijlmcffj aEi^ &c. Now, alt 
thefe fobfianccs arc originally nothing 
but the modes of corporeal fubftances or 
bodies^ H$p€^ fiar^ and knowledge^ is 
the mode of thinkings or fenfible beings ; 
viz- a thinking being kifpesj ftars^ and 
Imws, Exijience^ and aii^ is the mode 
of every thing, for every thing e:>cifis^ 
and every thing changes its place^ wluch 
is to a^. There would be no bape^ f$ar^ 
knowledge^ exijiencej or u^ff, without 
fame one to k&pe^ fear^ knoWj mjlj or 
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a<5t. Therefore corporeal fubftances are 
th^fubjefts of fpiritual fubftances, which 
depend upon the former for their exiftenccv 
They have no other independent fubfift^ 
cnce than what the mind has fbrmed> by 
abftrafting the mode from the fubjeit to 
which it adheres^ and conceiving ic fome^ 
thing capable of having its modes likewifev 
This operation muft. b^ learnt by prac- 
tice and obfcrvation.. It would> perhaps, 
be improper to enlarge 6n this divifion, 
until a boy have beea habituated to con- 
fider modes according to the . different 
cla0es, which we fliall confider hereafter. 
Sub/lanccs arc a^ain divifibfe into wholes 
and parcs^ A whole contains within itftlf, 
united in one independent body> diftinft 
effcnces and properties, neceflary for the 
produdtion of fome given end. Thus a 
bor/e^ which is alive, and has all its limbs^ 
is a whole, diftindk from other beings, 
which may have fimilar parts j but if that; 
borfe were dead, and its limbs feparated,, . 
it would no longer be a whole, but a part 

F 2 of 
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of fijmctlrii^ which had beea a whole- 
Therefore horfes, and all animals, vege- 
tables, &CC. arc divifiblc into wholes j 
but liquids, and many fubftanccs, fuchas 
hay, ftrawy lead, gold, iron, &cc, arc 
divifible only into parts, becaufc we can 
form no idea of diftindt objefts, com- 
pounded of any diftinft parts, which may 
be ufcd feparately. From this view of 
fubftanoes a boy acquires the idea of 
number. 

The next objefts of perception are 
modes which comprehend qualitie$j pro- 
perties, attributes; changes, adtions, and, 
in Ihort, every ftate of being in a futAance. 
Of courfe, whatever we perceive, which 
is not fubllance, muft be mode. This 
ftep is very naturd in the progrefs of 
thought, and muft be very parallel to the 
capacity. 

Modes defcrve confideratioii, according 
to their various divifions^ into eflential, 
or accidental, and the former into the 
primary and fecondary. 

An 
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An cffential mode is that manner or 
ftate of being, in^ a fubftance, which is 
peculiar to it, and diftinguiflies it from 
other bodies. Thus roundnefs in a bowl, 
leeing in the eye, hearing in the car'. 
A bowl would not be a bowl without that 
quality; the eye would not be an eye, or 
the ear an ear, without the capacity of 
receiving their appropriate impreffions. 

Accidental modes, on the other hand, 
are fuch as may or may not cxift without 
altering the nature of fubftances, as 
roughnefs, and fmoothnefs, in a bowl. 

So modes are either abfblute or rela- 
tive ; the abfolute are fuch as exift in the 
fnind, indcpendcndy of every other mode, 
as roundnefs, or fmoothnefs^ in a bowl $ 
for if nothing elfc exiftcd in the world, a 
bowl might be round j but greatncfs, and 
finallnefs, %re relative, modes, befcaufe 
they exift entirely upon the comparifon 
of two or more objefts. 

From this view df fubftances, and 

modes, a fcholar will learn the firft fourcc 

F 2 of 
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of fomcthing which had beta » ^•' 
Therefore horfcs, and all animals, " 
tables, arc. arc divifible \m ^■■ 
but fiquids, and many fobftanccs, ' 
bay, paxvy lead, gold, iron, ^'^'^ 
div-ilible only into parts, becaufc ^ 
form no idea of diftina obiea«. 
pounded ofany diftina: parts, >^^"" 
be ufcd feparately. From ^^^ 
fobftances a boy acquWr, the 
number. 

The next objears of , 
modes which comprehend q« 
perries, attributes, cHa < 
in fliort, every ^"•'' '^I'V 
Of courfc, w 
is nor fufv' 
ftrp i 

car 
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•cf his ideas by means of perccptibn. 
After which he may trace the fources of 
of all his ideas> and all the operations of 
thought. The divifion of id^as will afford 
an opportunity for explaining the con- 
ftruftion of the mind to a boy. Ideas 
are divided into fenfible, fpriritual, abftra6t, 
univerfal, particular, andcomplex, From 
whence he is made atquainted/with fuch 
ideas as are the direA imprefllons of the 
fcnfes, and fuch as are produted by the 
operation df reflefting on oilrfelves, and 
thenaturd o( our ideas and feelings. 
. From abftraft ideas the nature 'of ab- 
ftraftioh may be learnt. 

Univerfal and particular ideas, and the 
nature of generalyfing, are explained at 
the fame time, as are fimple and com- 
plex ideas, and the operai:ion of analyfis. 

From this comprehenfive -acquaintance 
with tilings, and their divifions, and the 
ideas formed of them, a fcholar may be 
prepared for the ftudy of language. The 
•abfurdity of teaching boys v/ords which 
'\. . arc 
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are the figns of things, before they are 
made acquainted with the things they rc- 
prefcnt, is equalled by nothing but the 
^ glaring contradidtion of teaching them a 
iiative language, througJi the medium of 
a foreign one. 

The natural confequencc of fuch a pre- 
mature education is> that the memory 
,muft deceive the whole burden, and bis 
Joaded with the jargon of empty founds. 

According to the ufual routine of learn- 
ing, a boy is made .to jcommit the whole 
of Alhc's, Knowle'js, or fome other gram- 
mar, to memory* Thefe grammars con- 
tain little more than the definiti6ns of the 
different parts of fpeech, which it would 
be morally impoflible for ;any one to un- 
derftand, whcThas not been preyioufly ac- 
xjuaintcd with the nature of things, with 
as much accuracy as I have pointed out. 
As' a proof of thefe aflertions, let the 
. connexions between words and things' be 
/uUy confidered. What is a svbstancb, 
in the technical phrafc of grammar, but 

F 4 " a NOUN? 
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a NOUN ? What is a mode of that fub* 
ilancc but ah adjectiv,e, verb, or ad- 
VERB ? For example, a fubftance may be 
hot or cM^ hard or foft^ &c. which is an 
ADJECTIVE i or bardtr, fofter^ &c. which 
are degrees of comparifon in thofe adjec* 
t ives ? A fubftance may mji^ nS^ or ibange^ 
which is a verb, and if it exilt, aft, or 
change in any particular' manner, it is an 
adverb. The other parts of fpeech, though 
not fo regularly connefted, arc ftill de- 
pendent upon die principal ipecies of 
words, the noun, Subftances have re- 
lations with each other which are prepo- 
jiTioNs, or they are fupplied by odier 
wordjs befides the nouns, which are pro- 
.NouNs, or th^y are combined together, 
which are conjunctions. The divifion of 
words is here evidently proved to depend 
on the divifion of things. If, therefore, 
^his order were ^^rcferved, a child would 
perceive die foundation, and,.inftead of 
ftorif^ up any particular fct of words in 
liis memory, would find the definitions a 

fuf- 
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Sufficient guide to direft bi-m in diftinguifli^ 
iftg one part of i^ech from another. 

Perhaps it may '^be laid chat the de- 
finitions are fufficicntly ckar for a fcholar 
to underftandj as much as is ncceffary for 
his purpbfe^ in learning the nature of 
language^ Experience proves to the con- 
trary 3 or eife why are children, and evea 
boys of ten or fcurteen, fet to karn the 
parts of fpeech, under every word, m a , 
•diftionary ? An accttrate knowledge of 
the definition would fupply this long and 
laborious exertion by a fingle effort. Bc- 
.fides, that after ail no learning can pre- 
vent the miftakes> fo common among 
young people, of confounding nouns with. 
verbs, or prepofitions widi adverbs, &c. 

In coafequence of this ignorance, in 
the outlines of languages, a ichblar is un- 
able to foi:ni a juji idea of fentenc€s. Of 
courfe the memory muft level all difficul- 
ties to one common ftandardi The rul^s 
of fyntax are ilammered ^ver until the 
boy be capable of applying ihcm txa6tly^ 
* :F J . ^ .{according 
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\(according to the imperfcft import of tte 
^crms) to the language in qucftion. MoOl 
of thcfc rules are general principles, which 
•flow from the nature of things, and apply 
to all languages equally. Thus tlic* 
agrcepient of the adjeftive, or verb, mtk 
the noun^ -evidently iirifes from the fub- 
JTervicnq^ of the other .parts <>f ipeech to 
thp noun. >And government, which is 
the influence of one word upon ^another, 
arifes from the fenfe of the words. 

An acquaintance *with things and words 
iingly, or in connexion with one another, 
-may lead to the knowledge of propo- 
fitions and fcntenoes, and tke Rature of 
-reafoning, viz. of deducing a chain of 
confequences from an original fij^le pro- 
jpofition. Praftice will therefore be ef- 
:.fential in firft analyfing true and falfc 
Yyllogifnas upon the *fimpfeftfubje6b. A^ 
ifor exianrple, fppjjofe^ boy were<afked to 
iprove the falfity of iihis fophifm, 
A man is an:animal, 
j9i^o&ds ^m animal, 
NTkGreforc a man is a goofe, 

he 
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lie would retrace the exaft meaning of the 
"words man, animal^ and goo/ej and upon 
^finding that a man and a goofc have a 
general refemblance, which makes them 
tx)th animals, and a particular difference, 
which makes them .diftinft fpecies of the 
.fame genus, ie perdreives that the con- 
clufion is not neceflaiy from the two pre- 
-^miics. 

From this -^lain fo^hifisn, k is evident 
-that no boy or man ^an be proof againft 
^f^fe reafoning, wJio iias not been in the 
habits of .itudjring things, .and minutely 
-anarking their agreement and drfierence. 
How totally aanfittcd then .muft young 
f)eople be» who, neither at jfchool or at 
home have heard a word of reafor^, to 
enter a world, where their own paffiona 
combine with thofe of other men, to per- 
vert the nature of things and the order 
ai /their owa conceptions* 
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SECT. :xm. 

AN APPLICATION TO THE STUDT O? 
ARITHMETIC. 

Perhaps previoufly to the lexercHeof 
rearoning \apon' this plan, it may be pro- 
per for a boy to learn the fcieilce' of num- 
bers, as an introduftion to the more ab- 
ftrufc fcicnces of Geometry and Algebra. 

The knowledge of this fcience is much 
impeded by a >vant of properly under- 
ftanding the fir ft principles of numeri- 
tion. Boys in general are taught to enu- 
merate, without knowing the reafons4rpon 
which it is built. They are generally at 
.a k)fs to comprehend the nature and rea- 
fon for carrying the ims of any fum to 
4:he next figures. 

-In the beginning, therefore, a bey ihould 
^be&o^vn tnat hgupcs are arbitrary cha- 

raiSerSj 
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rafters^ fignifying i^omplex ideas, as under 
the figure 2 are comprehended two ones, 
fo of 3 three ones, 4 four ones, &c. tintil 
you come to 9, which includes nine ones 
«or units 5 he will then eafily perceive, that 
by the junftioh of the two arbitrary cha- 
raAers o and i 'the cortipoiuid figure 10 
is formed. The pofiticm of a figure in 
this cafe conftitutes the difference of t-en 
in ail compound fums. This pofiti^n is 
^ually arbitrary with the characters them- 
felvcSj and can therefoj*^ be explained by 
nothing but the thidg itfelf. As in ouc 
. own mindj we always calculate dxe largell 
fum, thus it happens that the fmaileil 
figures, as' units, are placed on the right 
hand. And by; the fiuiation of one figure 
rbefdre 'the othefV^ fcholar will learn^ thdt 
*we imagine the increafe of /<?«, fb that 
that figure, 3 for example, which; when 
placed at the right of another, *' lignifits 
' 3 " units, will, . on the left hand of the 
•fame,' fignify 3 tens, of two others, 3 
Jhundred/, aril ihree ethers^ 3 tlioufands j 
'' .and 
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nand fo t)n, each pla^ 
Tmorc than tie forn 
After having fc 
of what is meant } 
figures, he may 
Jeamandunderf 
twa f5gures,\in 
»by ihowii\g hi 
.each of which 
-the fum three 
-^way he pen 
?Th€ firftoj) 
the iecond 
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;roughly into the nature and method of 
4)erforming thefc rules. 

-From whehce he is enabled tx> perceive 
^he conneftion-between Addition and Mul- 
tiplication, and* by the former, to form 
a table for Hmfclf of the latter^, as, for 
^example, foppoie he wanted to know 
the -amount of S times 8» Jet him add 
-eight eights together J this exercik would 
xemove the iicceflky of learning the mul- 
tiplication table by rote;, would unfold 
its conftru6tion to his view, and afford a 
greater fliare -of jpraftice on the rule of 
-Addition. Uponrthe fame plan, the tabic 
of pounds, ihillings, and pencjc, may be 
>analyfed apid formed by the r«k of multi- 
plication; his data are ^Aefe, that 4 
iarthings make a /penny, 1 2 pence make 
a {hillings ^nd ao fhiUings i pound 
Jf, therefore^ he wanted to know how 
•^nany ihillings ^were contained in 3$ 
-pence, he might confider iiow many 
uwdves make 36, which is multiplica- 
^^ion^ and that is the number of the fhil^ 

.lings^ 
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4ings. The fame 
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mofl: complex nature, if he continue to 
be aided b^ »thc fame regularity, and by 
qocftians-^m the teacher when any ob- 
fcurity arifes, Suppofe a child be not 
imrncdiately able to arrange his ideas on 
the following queftion in Reduftion, 

*^ In ja crowns, as many half crowns, 
fiiJUings, and . pexKe, - how many fiir- 
things?*' it muft be elucidated by the 
icdcbcr. I am not fuppofing fo complex 
an'example to be the commencement. A 
boy has firft reduced all. the pounds, 
IMliings, and pcncc^ in their order, to 
their fimptc ftate, and aftserwards he may 
take any two, three, four, five, or more 
fiabje^fts, that arc fotmd proper. Having 
di/covered, by multiplication, how many 
fliillihgs there ^^ in jo, 50, 90, 100, or 
1 50 pounds, &c. or how many pence in 
5, IQ, 15, CO, &c. (hillings, or how many 
£irdiings ia 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, &c. pence, 
he may proceed to confider how many (hil- 
lings- aad pence, or how many (hillings, 
pence, and.fkcthings, there may be in fo 

many 
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many pounds> or in fo many potmds and 
{hillings, or in fo many pounds, Jhillings, 
and iicnce, or in fo many pounds, Ihil- 
lings, pence, and farthings. After which, 
as the queftion before us involves crowns 
and half crowns, he willprevioufly leant 
their component parts, which will enable 
feim, ^with the aid of queries Jikc the fol-* 
lowing, to digeft.the fcveral particulars^ 

What number of fhillings and pence 
is there in a crown ? 

What number of ditto in a half crown i 
' WKat'number of pence in a (hilling? 
• What number of farthings in a penny ? 
^ If, in order to fend out how many Ihil- 
Kngs there were in two pounds, you would 
multiply fto'by 2, what would you multi- 
ply 52 crowns by, in order to find out 
the number of pence ? 

What would you multiply by, in order 
Xo difcover the number of ferthings ia 
thck pence .? . ' 

Cannot the numberof pence and far* 
ibings.in 52 half crowns, 52-fliillings, and 

5^ 
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J2 pence, be difcovered by the fame ope- 
rations? 

How would you find out the fum of 
all together ? 

The fame order is neceflary in finding 
great numb'ers ou^of fmall, by the opera- 
tion of divifion and in ill the other rules 
of arithmetic. 

This plan will no doubt appear tedious, 
but it muft be acknowledged that nothing 
complex can be rendered intelligible* 
without a thorough analyfis of it in all 
its component parts. The exercife -of 
thought which it requires will amplj^^r^- 
^ay the labour, by ftrengthening t^C 
/acuities and organizing the mind. 
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SECT. XIV. 

AN APPLICATION TO THE STUDY OP 
GRAMMAR AND THE POWERS OF 
SPEECH. 

A KKOWLEDCE of what is compre- 
hended under grammar, is generally die 
fubftancc of a boy's learning ; but 1 can- 
not help confidering it as the fubftance of 
his ignorance- Grammar is, in every rc- 
ijiefti a fubjeA of inferior importance,, 
and. tKcr little knowledge which any boy 
acquires of it, is ^ruly infignificant- 
Grammar, as a fcience, has, without 
doubt, its advantages in refining lan- 
guage, and correfting barbarifms and im- 
purities. The ftudy of grammar is like- 
wife a neceflary rcquifite to acquire a 
good ftyle. But it appears by no means 
4cferying the extravagant attentions which 

• have 
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have been paid to it by fomty or the fc«- 
vcre cenfures which have been pailed on 
thofe who have vblatcd its rules. 

Tnc ftudy of grammar comprehends 
the mechanical formation of words, chcir 
concord and government, which relate to 
fcntcnces. In languages where there is 
much infleftion, many inore rules are ne- 
eeflary than in the Englilh. However, a 
boy ought to learn thcfe rules (which are 
founded upon the nature of things) as a 
fuitable preparation for the ftudy of foreign 
languages* 

The fame order is neceflary here as elfe* 
where. It is ufual to confound the divi- 
fion of words, according to the nature of 
things, and the inflexions of words, to- 
gether. But the moft fimple method ap^* 
pears to be, firft to confider the general 
divifion of words into the parts of Ipeecfaj, 
then the different modes of forming them, 
and afterwards, their influence upon each 
other, which latter is fyntax. The di- 
vifion of words into parts of fpeech, has 

already 
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already been confidcred, as bcingagene- 
xal principle. Words admit of a fbrma/- 
tion in three difFerent ways, viz. by dcrl- 
vation, compofition, aad inflexion. Each 
of thefe three ways depends upon the 
preceding divifion of words, according to 
the nature of our ideas- 
Derivations are fudi words as are made 
to exprefs a more or lefs extenfive idea by 
the addition of certain fyllables, called 
affixes or prefixes. The firft are £o cal- 
led, becaufe they are joined to words ; 
and the fccond, becaufe they are placed 
before them. 

Thus> the abftrad terms are derived 
from the concrete, as, from to know> 
comes knowledge ; from to acknowledge, 
comes acknowledgement J from modcft> 
comes modeflyj and from grateful, un- 
grateful, &c. &:c. 

Derivation is generally called etimoldgy,. 
becaufe it fignifies the tracing words from 
their foreign cxtradlion. Derivation may, 
however, be confidcred as proximate and 

remote 
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fembte. The firft, kcludtng wards only 
that are derived from the language in 
which they exift ; and the fccond, com- 
prehending thofe only which are drawn 
from another language. The fecond is 
of inferior importance, fince the prefent 
exi^ng fignificatiofi of words can be de^ 
rived from no fourCe fo well as the moft 
general acceptation which they may be 
found to h«ve received aniong men at 
prefent. In h&y if not learnt by obfer- 
vation, it wpuld be contradiftory to ex- 
pert any perfon to learn, from the ufe 
of a word feveral centuries ago, what 
is die fenfc now generally affixed to ir. 
Remote etimology, therefore, is of no 
farther ufe, than to Ihew us the mecha- 
nifm and origin of language. It enables 
us to form &me idea of paft periods. It 
is a Ipecies of hiftory which will certainly 
repay ^^hc laboiu: of fuch as derive plea- 
fure from it ; befides that it is peculiarly 
ufeful to thoife, who, having firft 1 arnt 
their owa language, wilh to become; ac- 
quainted 
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quamted with others. An attcHtioa to thw 
affinity will ferve a& a remarkable aid in 
their ftudies* 

The utility of proximdtte etim$logy is to 
increafe the fcholar's ftock of words, to 
exercife Wmin rcc^itd^tingAvhat he has 
before karnt, relative to the nactire of the 
ideas they exprefs, and to unfold, in part, 
the meehanifm of language. 

By comfofitim^ two diftinet words are 
fo united as to form oj?e> the former of 
which explains the latter, as e^enh^^ 
Jtar. 

By inflexim^ words exprefs th« com- 
mon relations of time, place, number, &c* 
from the addition or change of fingle let- 
ters pr fyllables, as many men. 

From a view of thefe three modes, the 
advantage of the previous ftudies mfufk be 
too evident to need much ehicidaition* 
What boy at prcfcnt underftaitids thi? na- 
ture of abftra£t iieas ? or the retation» of 
time, place, &c. ? And yet thefe words 
are perpetually recurring in every gram- 
mar. 
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mar, and are p&ffed overj both by teacher 
imd learner, as matters not neceflary to 
be explained -y or otherwife they attempt* 
an explanation as the words occur, at a. 
time when the mindis ^occupied with very 
different objcfts ; thus crowding images,* 
upon images, in the moft diforderly man-* 
ncr, and prefenting nothing clearly* A&er 
the formation, of words^ a bo^ fhould. 
proceed to their influence iipxjn. Qnc^ aab- 
ther, under the articles of concord drid> 
gpvernmcnt,. of which wc - have befare 
fpokcn. Thiswii prepare him fof.tIlftt<» 
branch in. the ftudy of Jang\^g6i/wl)i?h 
has- been hitlieri;o tdtally^ ]neg^f!<acd i|f t 
education, though of greater importanqpi 
th^n any- pait of * gra^HBar, This is th(j 
power; Qf oWO/ds. ,-> 

• Th/3 di/fidi^tx of word»is^ in-fome re-.j 
Ipefts, confonant with that of the idc^« 
t&ey exjpref9,.and:in;X)tKer$ it origkataiesan 
its Qwn:corJftcu<3:iohi .\ y- 

-iWordsfarceitl^er material or.lpititiial^ 
abftcftjft-ar gt)ucjccte/..commoii or prop^, . 

. ',.. .\ o univocaj 
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tmivocal or equivocal^ fynonimons ov 
figurative, Hmjic otcompoxmdy negative 
or pofitivc^ 

The material and fpiritual,. abftrad 
and concrete terms, ajifwer to the ideas^ 
which are fo called, and of courfe may 
be inftandy underftood. 

The common and proper anfwer to the 
oniyerfal and parucular ideas* 
The others are peculiar to the nature - 
^ df language^ 

I Univocai terms fignify but one thing, 

I and equivocal terms more than one thing, 

Synonrmous terms are fuch as agree in 
fife general ienfe, but differ in the ap^ 
I filicadoa 

I Figurative terms are fuch as originally 

exprefs one idea, and are ufed to exprefs 
another from fi>m€ analogy between the 
obje<5b cxpreflSrd* 

Terau are fimple wiien only^ one word 
b uled to exprefir one idea, and complex 
when more dian one word is ufed. Pofi- 
tive terms are fuch as have no negative . 

fyllabk 
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fyllable, affixed to them, and negative 
terms, on the contrary^ have negative 
figns. 

The advahtage and abfalute necefEty 
of every perfon becomkig acquainted 
with this fubjcft carv^fcarcely be doubted. 
What has been advanced on attention, 
will apply here with redoubled force. 
Boys in general pronounce words in fuc- 
ceflioD, and tlieir taflc is over. No con* 
cern is taken whether they have fenfe or 
nonfcnfe in their heads. They catch, here 
and there, unconneftcd thoughts from the 
pafling founds j but, as they make no im- 
prcflion, they arc eafdy eralcd. They 
can form no application or deduftion 
from what they read, bepaufe the cHain 
of their ideas is perpetually deftroyed. 
On the other hand, they ought to learn 
thcfe diftinftions with care> and apply 
their knowledge to eyery feutence in 
which fimilar words occur. This cannot • 
fail of infpiring an intereft and producing 
durable impreflions. In future life they 
G 2 will 
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will derive another ferious ^advantage^ 
which has hitherto been loft to fociety, viz. 
that of removing obfcurities and mifun- 
derftandings m their intercourfe with the 
reft of mankind- No fource of differences 
is fo fruitful as miftakes in the ufe and 
fignification of terms. Almoft all our 
difputes in common life, and particularly 
on the fubje<5b of politics, religion, and 
morals, fpring from a mifunderftanding 
of the acceptations which different men 
afiix to the fame term.' An habitual at- 
tention, therefore, to the fignification of 
words, will lead a perfon to define thofe 
which he ufes himfclf, and to requeft other 
people to do the fame, previoufly to the 
commencement of a difpute. 

Another advantage attending this mode 
of education is, that a boy will avoid an 
error, too common among the generality 
of people, of confounding names with ^ 
things. This error is the natural confe- 
quence of learning things by names ; and 
may be cafily reftified by learning both 

aames 
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names and^ things, anchjiever feparating 
the thing fron\ the name. 

Nor IhallJi negled to confider, among 
the number of advantages, the pleafure 
^hich every youthful mind will expcri- 
«icc on forming dear conceptions of 
•every thing which paffes through them, 
and never meeting with obftacles from 
their ignorance, nor lofing information 
dfor want of underftanding the words in 
^hich it is conveyed. 

The exerciles on- the fubjeds of this 
Se&ion ought to be as vai-ied as thofe wfe 
have formerly mentioned. As the fpheft 
of a boy's knowkdge extends, there will 
be lefs occafion for minutenefs of exami- 
nation aiKi praftice ; but the objefts will 
be lefs varied, and infinitely more im- 
portant. Very great care will be required 
not to be too hafty In pufhing the fcho- 
Irr forward, and making the tranfitions 
from one objedt to another too rapid. 
Let every ftep be firm and well founded, 
before a fecond be ventured upon j and 
03 1^' 
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let not too many new things be crowded 
together, for few of pcrpkxity and fa- 
tigue. 

On the logical part there will be fcope 
for cxercife in finding fubftances and 
modes to anfwer the definitions. From 
the ufe of the definitions a great load is 
taken ofF the memory, as they have no 
occafion to learn the individual objedb, 
but only the rules which comprehend 
them. Diftinguiftiing our ideas from^cach 
other, analyfiqg the fpiritual ideas and 
tracing their ordinal ; abftpafUag modes, 
and obferving the connexion between the 
abftraftcd ideas . and the modes from 
whence they are derived; colle6Ung the 
various fimple aad complex ideas which 
the objefts around prcfcnt ; and, laftly, 
tracing the diftinftions between univerfai 
and particular ideas, are all ncceffary fub- 
jefts of pradice for one who has bcca 
previoufly inftru6l:ed. 

The powers of fpeech mull be leariit 
by obfervation on the modes of fpcaking 

among 
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«mong different defcriptions of people, 
and a ftrlft attention to the acceptations 
cf words in difierent authorsu 
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'ON READING^ 

Having fpoken of words and fen- 

ttnces^ unconnefted with each other, the 

iiext ftep is to confider their force when 

linked together fo as to form a irgulat 

-diicuflioR. 

. The formaldcai,div!fion, mid powers of 
(words being thoroughly comprehended, 
a boy will.be able to furmotmt the diffi- 
culty of keeping up the conneftion be- 
tween each member of a fentence, and 
csLch period* A familiarity with every 
individual idea that is placed in a fen- 
tence, is neceflary to enable him to ob- 
Tcrve their .agreement and difference, k 
G 4 • is 
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is no't iuppofed that he will, have pur- 
fucd the whole courfc of inftruction in 
the preceding SeiSfcions, before he begin 
to read ; for books may be adapted to 
every ftage of improvement, from the 
colleftion of the objefts of perception to 
the mod complex fubjcft of morals, poli- 
tics, or religion. 

The objefts of nature afford an agree- 
able and interefting difcuffion for the in- 
fantine mind i in which the fentences may | 
be fhort, and the ideas are all demon- j 
ftrable by the fenfes. 
. But tales are always more attraftivc 
than any other, becaufe the ideas are few; 
and even more familiar than the former. 
Not to mention that children can always 
keep the hero of their tale in view, with- 
out being obliged to obferve every mi- 
nute particular. This fpecies of writing 
Jbas uniformly been experienced to be fu- 
pcHor to any other ; for which reafon I 
ihall now make fonie few remarks upon 
the method of fitting it for children. 

AU 
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• AH tales arc not equally proper. An 
order muft be prcferved, according to 
the information and obfervation of thi 
fcholar. One who has learnt things only 
from their general appearance, and not 
ftudied things and word^ fcientificallyi 
ought not to read a tale which contains 
many fpiritual and figul^tive terms. The 
reprefentations Ihould all be fimple ; the 
fentences particularly fliort, but ftill fo 
connected as to flow from each other, in 
order to exercife a fcholar in whatever 
he has learnt The epithets ought to be 
tiumeroiis, but very familiar. The fub- 
jefts ought to be drawn from the com- 
mon events which interefl: the feelings of 
a child. ' 

According to the prdgrefs of the' fcho- 
Jar, thefe tales fhould contain more ferious 
,and intelleftual materials, fuch as call.fo^ 
the rcfledive powers of youth, * . 

Under the form of tales much 5nfl:ruc7 
iion* may be given. Not^only moral but 
intclkiaual fubjcfts Ihould be takch. Ever^ 
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tale ought to paint fome vice or virtue 
peculiar to the age of the perfon who 
xeads it, ^ith the caufes and tfk&s of 
thefc actions upon himfelf and 'Others. 

The utility of tales is ^generally dimi- 
nilhed for want of a proj)er application of 
them to the minds of children. A boy 
ought not only^j^to undexftand v/hu he 
xeads in a general jnanner, fo as to be able 
to anfwer queftions, but likcwife to draw 
a moxal from it, aided by his own obfcr- 
vations on -human Jifc. And if the tale 
contain intelleftual information^ he ought 
to recall to his mind what he has learnt^ | 
sand deduce, from what he knows^ wiiac 
-^^Yy perhaps, be unknown. 

How far works of tlie imaglnatloR may 
sbe injurious -to the minds of youth* it 
would be difEcult to decide j it feems 
almpil a paradox for human nature to de- 
light more in fiftion than reality^ I fliould 
iconccivethe pleafure to fpring more from 
habit and aflbciation than any real love of 
ifidlion. In early life children are impreJQTed 
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^ith fhe idea that ghofts, IpfUs, and 
magical cklufions, have iheir foundadoa 
in FeaUty; and minds habituated to 
ircontemplate things as poflibl^ thougk 
xhty do not fee thcm^ will not be pre* 
vented from enjoying the happy event^ 
^hich th£ interference of fpirits will pro- 
duce in their tale* The intereft whicb 
^hcy take in thefate of the hero or heroine* 
4vill naturally he heightened when, from, 
^thc depths of diftrefs aad.mifery, they arc 
exalted to the pinnacle of greatnefs and 
iionour^ by the aid of fome friendly dcr- 
vife with iis vial or xandkftkk* He 
Views the naked fa6t without regarding 
the means. We ought not, therefore^ 
jto C3{pc6k any tiling better from thefe 
Y/ritings than amufcment. It would be 
inconfiftent for any mind to receive im* 
jprovcment from that which affords plea* 
iure only from the want of refleflionu 

But it is not probable^ that whatever 

is fo independent of our underftanding 

Jbpwld not, in fome degree, injure it* 

4> 6 This 
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This is in fomc refpcfts the cafe. It 
lought only to amufc, inftead of which it 
ikfcinates children. It prevents the proper 
Hife of their mental faculties. It unfits 
-their minds for ferious refleftion, and di- 
cefts their whole attention to itfelf. 

The efFefts of fuch writings may be 
counterafted bj an habitual exercife of the 
mind on that which is real, before which 
the fiftirious will always vanifh, and leave 
to the perfon the unbiafled ufe of his facul- 
ties. If, in a ftatc of mind like this, 
young people can for a moment diveft 
themfelves of the idea of their fidlioh, 
the amufement becomes innocent, and 
nought not to be refufed. 

The fubjeft of fiftitious writings for 
-children leads me naturally to the diP 
cuflion of novels and romances, 

I am lorry that I am obliged to rank 

novels in the clafs of fictitious writings ; 

1)ut, according to their general ftamp, they 

^cannot with prapfiety be placed any 

^ighcK "Th^y ought ■ to be thd' mdft 

proper 
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•proper books to put into the hands of 
youth, but now they are among the moft 
improper. ^ 

Much has been faid in praife and dil*- 
:praife of thefe writings. By one clafs cf 
perfons they are read with avidity, and 
'approved of with moderation -, whilft by 
others, they are never perufed but to con^ 
demn them with harfhnefs. The young 
will admire and the old cenfure, according 
>to the ftate of the paffions peculiar to each 
age. Indifcriminate judgements arc air- 
ways therefult of paffion or prejudice- 

The attachment of moft people to the 
relations of adventures, and the progrefs 
of individuals through life, fprings from 
the fympathy of our nature. In young 
people thefe feelings will, of courfe, be 
more acute than in thofc whom fad ex- 
j>eriencc of life'^ calamities, and human 
vices, have rendered callous to the foftct 
Sentiments of pity and compaffion. Hence 
may be traced the different feelings of 
the young and- the old toward novels. 
• ' But 
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fiut the cool reafoner on men and things 
will fed it ncceffary to take a different 
view of this fubjed. Novels are ex- 
jtrcmcly defeftive, but they arc not fo per- 
nicious that a £tw, -alterations might not fit 
chem for ufc. 

All novels give a falfe and deltSfive glane 
to the piftures that they draw of bumaH 
4ife ; which is a fort of fiftion much more 
-enfnaring than that of dcrvifes ^nd fairies, 
ias it approaches fo near the reality^ that 
readers in general are unable to deted the 
crron Human natui!e is ;pMn6ed ia exag- 
gerated colours. Every quality of body 
iind mind is in extremes. Virtues aand 
yices are always concentrated in individual 
obje&s, xhough in hionan life diey are 
^ways diffeminated and blended. The 
Jheroine is all -bcauty> modefty, condc- 
fceniion, foftncfs, and judgement. The 
Jicro has a fine form, a handfomc face, a 
manly carriage, a noble mind, an exalted 
.generpfity, and extraordinary valour. In 
the inferior chara&crs, cxceffive deformigr 
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>of perfon is aflSxiatcd with «xccflivc de- 
formity of mind. 

The fallacy of this pifture may be 
4)rorcd by obfcrvation. JBeauty^ if by 
that word W£ underftand fymmetry of 
feature, freftyidfe of complexion, and 
-elegance of form, is generally the mod 
remote from virtue, fcsr it k attended by 
^he op^ofke extreme, which it engenders 
aiid cherilhes. In beautiful women, va- 
nity, caprice, jjetulancCi and haughtincfa, 
-almoft univerfally refide i and in handfome 
men, the moft deteftajble tyranny united 
Xo the vice5 of driiikin^ debauchery, and 
tbrutal feverity. 

With the reverfe of this beauty, you 
will perceive ^modefty, benevolence, pru- 
jdence, and inward worth ; wlwch, tophy- 
fiognofnifts, will be evidcndy pourtrayed 
In the countenance. The countenance is 
in a great meafure the index of the mind. 
The looks, the walk, the every motion, 
will combine to mark the charader. If 
cheauty^ therefore, were made to confift ixi 

anima^ 
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animation of countenance and Tuavity of 
manners, it would be improper to fepa- 
rate the internal qualities from the exter-, 
nal appearance. Not that I fuppofe the 
human mind can ever entirely diveft itfelf 
of that predileftion which the advantages 
of perfon produce ; hof would it atifwer 
any moral purpofe for it to arrive at this 
ilate of indifference 5 but the inftant a 
i>eautiful form fuppJies the want of real 
^excellence, or the reverfe precludes in- 
trinfic merit from the homage and refpe6t 
due to it, the paflion becomes injurious. 

With this view I object to the repre- 
feritations in novels, which are calculated 
to fan the flame already too violent in the 
minds of youth toward perfonal attrac- 
tions. The pafTion is always turbulent 
and capricious ; it is an enemy tt> repofc, 
OTd unhinges the mind for any folid rc- 
ficiflion or iifeful exertions. This pertur- 
bation is not a little incrcafcd by the lively 
intereft which young people t^ke in the 
welfare of the two beings who ate dr^iwn 
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thtis perfefl: in mind and body. The otr- 
je<5t of the writer, is, to diwft youf atten^ 
tion toward the two principal perfonages, 
^hofe firfl: acquaintance, inftantaneou$ at- 
^achment> eonfequent difficulties, vows of 
fidelity and unalterable aflfeftion, fears, 
doubts, hopes, ultimate union and certain 
blifs, are to excite the alternate feelings 
*of love, admiration, fear, anxiety, hope, 
tmd joy, in your mind. Such pidtures of 
-the fancy require no mafterly hand to 
^roiife thefe feelings in young people, who 
are habituated to indulge fuch delufivc 
-tli^anis. Every paltry tde of a lover and 
jhis miftrefs will revive thofe fenfations 
which afford them fo m«ch pleafure. We 
need not, therefore, wonder to fee the in- 
calculable* number of thefe productions 
which are perpetuaBy making their ap- 
pearance, and the uneafy hankering of 
•youth to pefufe them. 

As the ufe of the judgement muft be 
entirely fupplanted by the influence of 
the paflions in. thcfe cafes, they arc daus 

far 
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^ar highly injurious, and ihould be kept 
-out of the hands of 3routb as much as 
poifihle. It is evident, xhat in fuch a 
itate of mind they can derive no moral 
improvement from them, if any were to 
be found i and they may find fuel for their 
own future mifery^ 

A true novels iiowever, ought to be a 
faithful pidure of human life, and need 
not be lefs intereiting for being ^thfuL 
The windings and mazes of the human 
Jieartoi^ht to be unfolded i the virtues 
<and vices of men ought to be reprefented 
in their condud;, with the caisfes and ef- 
4cds of their folly, and the methods they 
^opt to extricate themfelves from em'- 
±iar<ca0ment^ by plunging, perJiaps, more 
deeply into vice and extravagance. In this 
xafc, the motives of human afltions will 
be laid openj and the ferious confequences 
which will fomctimcs arife, from xrifling 
•events* jto thofe who are the dupes of their 
own fancies. All thcfe I acknowledge to 
he ioconipatiblc with the theme which 

now 
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/now occupies the minds of youth. It is 
no ftimulator to the paflions. It lulls 
-them afleep by the excrcife of the judge- 
4nent. But, notwithftanding, it does not 
-preclude the indulgence of compaffion, 
•fear^ fufpenfe, averfion, admiration, and 
all the feelings which the cxtraordinarjr 
events of human life, and the viciffitudcs 
of fortune, will neceffarily produce.' It 
Mimits this indulgence, haw^ever, within 
-the bounds-of moderation, and allows only 
^uch feelings as fpring from the love of 
-virtue, or thedeteftation of vice* 

If novels were written with this view, 
^and read' with th^fe reftridtions, they 
might prove the moft agreeable vehicle 
of improvement to youth, and would 
fervc for the fame purpofc as tides for 
children. 

Of the numerous publications which 
appear under this title, very few contain 
materials of this kind. Th^y are gene- 
-rally written by females for the ufe of 
-females, and of courfc i»nnot contain 

ixiudi 
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•much erudition ot depth' of bbfcrvatrcm. 
Not to mention that the fpherc .of adlion 
which they afcribe to their htro or he^ 
^ine begins with courtfliip and ends with 
marriage, ^ date in which more moral du- 
ties are comprehended than in all the pre- 
ceding years of a young perfon's life. 
But we mud not here fall into the error 
of pafling an indifcriminate cei^ure. 

Among the moft judicious writings of 
this kind, and thofe which have the beft 
moral tendency, may be reckoned the 
works of Charlotte Smith. Her acute*- 
nefs of obfervation> and jiiftnefs of de- 
/cription, indicate a thorough knowledge 
•^f the intricacies of. the human heart: 
hut ike :has fp unfortunately falkn into the 
terror of aflbciating virtue with external 
beauty, and vice with its oppofite, that 
it requites more difcretion than young 
ipcople may be fuppcfed to.poflefs, to 
idcteft the error and avoid its influence. 
J What }ia6 be^n faid of novels applies 
wiiji equ^ force to romances, which difr 
J ... . &r 
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fcr from the former only by the introduc- 
duftion of imaginary beings, or extraor- 
dinary things in nature. 

In union with works, of the imagina- 
tion may be perufed thofe of reality,- 
which comprehend Wography and hiftory. 

The daily occurrences which happen-. 
to private individuals are feldom fuffi- 
ciently ftriking and- unufual to roufe the 
attention, aod intereft the feelings. Bio-- 
graphy is therefore feldom perufed with . 
much eagerncfs, unlefs' it receive an in-' 
trinfic value, from a.p^rticular refpcd: for 
the talents or charafter, or from our at- 
tachment, to the perfoki- defcribed. As. 
young people': tnky be^ fca*ceiy emered; 
fufEciently into tjlc" ^o^f H- - of infbrfnation 
to form' any diftindliaitafehmcnts farthem^ 
fclvcs, thefe motives ire feldora' likely ko-. 
afford, them* pleafure - in ' perqfiJftg dtbr/ 
lives x)f individuals. vQf courfe^ w4)fkS'ofy 
fiftion wo^rid be fought after ^ith.avidity, ' 

while the former^ were Iwd-afidg* • '^ * 

Upon 
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Upon reviewing the mode of writing 
biography, this diftaftc will inftantly be 
accounted for. Lives are generally .the 
mere relations of fads, without tracing 
their fcvundation* They fpeak of adions, 
without mentioning the motives that 
gave rife to them. They recount events, 
without any reference to the conduct 
- which produced them. Little or no in- 
tercft can therefoic be taken, by either 
young or old, in circumftances that are. 
not within their knowledge, and - which 
can, by no analogy, be brought home to 
their own peculiar taftc and inclinatioij* 
A re^^tion of aftions, without their ap- 
propriate nvodvcs, muft be as infipid as 
words without thgv proper fignification. 
They are of no effeft but to tire the eye 
and the ear* It is of little value to know 
where a perfon was bonn of what pa- 
r$nts> or where aod by whom he was edu- 
cated, or into what fituations and places . 
iic went, junlcfs. thefc qircumftances are 
. . fliewn 
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(hewn to be the fources of Ms peculiar 
mode of thinking. 

Biography, in order to intercft, ought 
to contain a hiftory of mind, in which na 
movement of importance fhould be omit- 
ted^ nor any trsut in the charaAer loft. For 
this realbn, every individual would be the 
moft faithful hiftorian of himfelf, upon 
the fuppofition that he muft know more 
of himfelf than others could. It is true,, 
men are but little in the habits of felf<* 
reflection, and perhaps not always per* 
fc£Uy acquainted with the motives that 
influence their own conduA. But ftiU 
&qr are as familiar with themielves as 
others can be. The deficiency of ob- 
fertration bears a proportion. ^ 

. Eefide5> if men be partial to themfelves 
from that foible, felf-conceit, ib common 
to humanity, others^are prejudiced, either 
in dieir favour or^therwiie, from perfo- 
nal attachment or private pique. The de* 
ft6^ may therefore ftiil be put ia the ba- 
lance ^icb each odier. 
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The ^j^afitpgQs of biography may be 
very numerous, by giving examples of 
virtue' and its pppofite, infpiring a love 
of reft itudti, , i4[\ftiUing good principles,, 
and. toying, the. foundation for aperfeft ac- 
quaintaacfc with man*. 

Biography treats of individuals, and 
Hiftory; of colleftivc bodies. . This latter 
view of human nature is infinitely more 
extenfiine, and requires much more.fteady 
re&e<5Hdn in order to^ derive any pfeafure 
or inftruftion. With little, if any thing, 
to excite attention, there is a»-wide field 
for obfervation and intellectual improve- 
ment : much too wide to. produce ftroj^* 
imprefffcns. When w« reflteft en indi- 
viduals, the mind, iqtenf up©n one ob- 
jfld:, can participate with it in all its good 
or bad 'fortune, and aU itSrfeelingS). plea^ 
fnrable and. paiiifu) ; isut. ioi thccivems of * 
a n8tio9,' thf^ oj>)eft8; am fo oonfufed and 
extended, a6 tp doftro^ ]^tt. the^ infiuenod* 
of.partiripatioi.. I " . a .. 
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. Hiftory will, therefore, be the laft thing 
that can be read with any degree of in- 
tereft ; and for young people the fubjeft 
requires an order and regularity which 
,has not hitherto been preferred. 

Hiftory may be divided into natural 
and moral. The firft is the hiftory of 
plants; animals, and minerals ; the fecohd 
that of men. 

As natural hiftory is an objedk of the 
fenfes, it makes the more inftantaneous and 
forcible impreflion. It is neceffary,. how- 
ever, .in this fubjeft, to preferve an order 
in the courfe of reading which ought to 
be purfued. Too great a minutenefs in 
detailing the aftions, foods, and modes of 
living, peculiar to each animal, would fa- 
tigue without conveying an;^ ufeful im- 
provement. The qualities, difpofitions> 
general form and diftinftions, are ne- 
ceffary InftrujStions 5 particularly the con- 
ftruftion, progrefs, and changes of infeds, 
which are the moft* remarkable objefts of 
nature. 

H Much 
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Much moral improvement may be de- 
rived from this ftudy. It teaches chil- 
dren, that toimals partake of the fame 
qualities with themfelves, only in an in- 
ferior degree.; and are fufceptible of im-. 
preQions as well as themfelves, and con- 
fequently deferving of our tendernefs. 
This demonftration will have more effeft 
than any perfonal advice or correftion 
for cruelty. The mind, infenfibly, by 
this ftudy, acquires a fofter tone, and the 
harfher feelings gradually give place to 
fympathy and gentlenefs. 

Under the article natural hiftory, may 
be comprehended that which treats of 
man in a natiiral, and not amoral fenfe. 
This ftudy is probably the laft which mcft 
people might think cntided to attention ; 
but it appears to me, on the contrary, to 
be of red importance. 

The human form is very complicated, 
and the ftudy of it, when thoroughly pur- 
fucd, is equally fo; but, as particular in- 
formation 
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fontiation on this fubjcft forms no part of 
the plan here propofcd,. it may be fim- 
plificd to any extent, from confidering 
every artery, vein, or nerve, to the mere 
general divifion of the. body into trurilc, 
head, and limbs. 

There would two principal benefits 
refult from this fludy to young people, 
which muft be particularized here. 

The mind becomes Tamiliar with ob- 
jcfts which, from the affociation that per- 
petual concealment produces, are very 
inflammatory to the paflions. Conceal- 
ment can never be perpetual and per- 
feft, even if it were ufcful j and an imper- 
fe(5t knowledge is more dangerous than 
any thing. The paflions of curiofity and 
defire, once roufed, never refl: fatisfied 
without farther information i which only 
ferves to increafe their reflileflfnefs and avi- 
dity after fubjefts of that nature. On 
the contrary^ if nature be unveiled to a 
boy, without any glare of artifice, or pa- 
rade of concealment, he views it with a 

H 2 CDOl 
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cooli(|and difpaflionate mind, and lofe 
that inceffant thirft for obfcenity to agi- 
tate his mind and provoke his feelings. 

Another ftill more powerful reafon is, 
tliat it would lay the foundation for a 
proper knowledge of themfelves : a 
knowledge that would be ufeful, not only 
to the health, but for the regulation of 
the mind. The mind and body have a 
ftrong and reciprocal influence upon each 
other. Violent pafllons fhake and dif- 
order the frame. Intemperance weakens 
the nerves and irritates the paflions. 
Every perfon ought, therefore, to acquire 
fuch a general knowledge of his own con- 
ftitution, as would enable him to make 
daily obfervations on the ftate of his body, 
and on what afFefts him moft, either by 
giving ftrength or increafing his debility. 
To boys at fchool, a knowledge of them- 
felves would ferve to prevent praftices 
which undermine the conftitution and 
vitiate the tafte. ' As thefe are committed 
in fecret, they elude the vigilance of 

teachers, 
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teachers, unequal to the talk of circum- 
venting the contrivances of juvenile paf- 
fion. The exercife of authority would^ 
in this cafe, be rendered as unneceflary 
as it is now inefficacious. When pro- 
perly taught the confequences of fuch in- 
dulgences, there would be few fo fool-hardy 
as to run the riflc.of injuring their health. 

Moral hiftory relates entirely to the 
aflions of men in a coUeftive ftatc- The 
fiibjecls of which it is, compofed are as 
various as the arts and fcienccs which 
have fucceffively been cultivated. The 
progrefs of mind is traced in the cxtcn- 
0on of knowledge and invention. The 
developementof the faculties may be mi- 
nutely marked in the manners of nations 
and the changes of government. An 
order is, therefore, peculiarly eflcntial to 
be purfued-in.acourfe of reading hiftory. 
. In general, .yoongpeoplc .have abridge- 
ments put into their hands, containing a 
(hort outline of all. the heterogeneous fub- 
jeds which relate to the ftudy of morals, 
H 3 politics. 
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politics, and religion. The inconfiftency 
in the prefent mode of education is here 
ftriking. Boys arc never required to 
think upon any thing; they may pafs 
fourteen years of their lives without form- 
ing two ideas beyond what immediately 
; aflails their fcnfes ; and yet they are 

obliged to read about court intrigues, the 
vices of rulers, and the revolutions in 

! manners, opinions, and governments. 

The confcquenccs of this are evident ; a 

I total ignorance and difguft will inevitably 

I follow. • 

On the other hand, the ftudy of hif- 
tory ought to be regulated by the previous 

j information of the fcholar. The civil and 

military aflFairs of nations are the rnoft 

' unintelligible of all fubjedts to the un- 

I derftandings of children ; as they comprc- 

I hend fuch a vaft variety of remote objecb 

which do not fall within the reach of their 
obfervation. That branch of hiftory ought 
to be deferred to die laft, and to be pre- 
ceded by an accurate knowledge of go- 
vernment 
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vtrnmcnt' and the inftitutions of civil 
fociety. 

The ftudy of language, and morals^ 
niay be elucidated, in a pkafant manner, 
from the difierent languages, manners, 
drcfs, virtues, and vices, of different na- 
tions. We have already; fiiewn the ixie- 
chod of unfolding the principles of ge- 
neral language to children* The princi^ 
pies of morality ought to be explained 
with the ianie clearnefs as thofe of Ian* 
guage, but the mode of illuftration may 
be fomewhat different* The foundation 
of virtue is theoretical, and admits of 
Speculative opinions, which would be em- 
tarraffing to a young mind ^ but there 
«jre many virtuous principles, the truth 
of which are demonftrable by 'our own 
feelings* Thefe principles, may be as 
happily elucidated from the hiftory of 
manners and cujfltoms, as from the events 
of common life, and will- intereft a child 
fooner than any other branch of hiftorical 
information. And in ord^r to render this 
H 4 particular 
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particular more intcrefting, the introduc- 
tion of appropriate anecdotes will fcrve 
to enliven the fubjeft and imprefs the 
moral on the mind. 

The next to this ftudy, is the hiftory 
of arts and fciences ; which may be fuc- 
ceeded by the civil, and, laft of all, the 
religious affairs of different natbns. In 
each of thefe fubjefts there is full fcope 
for the judgement of the teacher, in af- 
figning no more than a fuitable portion 
of reading to each boy, according to his 
capacity and information. 

After or during the ftudy of hiftory, a 
copious fund of materials demands the 
attention of the juvenile fcholar, on the 
fubjeAs of morality, religion, politics, 
and the fciences. Hitherto the mind of 
a child has been little inured to doubt. 
His information has been confined to a 
relation of fafts, fo well authenticated^ 
not Co admit of doubt, or a coUeftioii of 
obfertrations drawn from external ob- 
jcfts by the aid of the fenfes. Subjefts 

of 
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of difputation are the greateft efforts of 
mental exertion. ^ They require a clear 
head, a fteady reflection, and a compre- 
henfivc acquaintance with men 3uid things. 
To reconcile incongruities, to confute ab- 
furdities, to unraNrel myfteries^ to analyfe 
and fimplify complexities, is an arduous 
tafk for the lincerc enquirer after truth. 
Moft men fatisfy themftlves with what 
givds them leaft trouble, viz. with hold- 
ijftg the opinions which their fathers^ had 
done before them. They will doubtlefs 
receive the thanks of thoic in; piower, 
who know well how to profit by this b^- 
.dolence and mental depiravatibn. But: as 
all the world is not uniform in this opinion 
or difpofition, any more than in i others, 
it is to be hoped that the idea of initiating 
young people into the habits of difputia- 
tion-Wili not be univ^rf^ly-confidered as 
Vifionary. The fhidy of thefe fubjefts 
appear to mie. no matter- of-indiSerende. 
They aare not of the fame mature with 
the. clafficks, which ferve - to gratify the 
fH 5 ^ curiofity 
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curiofity of thofe who have time to pur- 
fue them. They concern all men equally, 
and afFeft the happinels of every indi- 

. vidual in the fame degree, let their jStu- 
ation in life be what it may. AH men 
have relative duties of parents, children, 
hufbands, brothers, and fellow-creatures, 
to perform. This coaftitutes morality, 
which, aotwithftanding it has been the 

- fubje(ft of much inveftigation, ftiir re- 
mains confufed, and complicated, in the 

. minds and praftice of mankind* Virtue 
is in the mouth of every one, but real 
goodnefs in the hearts of but very few, 
and .found principles of re£titude in the 
heads of ftill fewer. The daily conduft 
of men in human life is generally efteemed 
too infignificant to deferve mature deli- 
beration and ftudy. They therefore very 
feWom exert tbemfelves to form any fixed 

: rules of aftioa to which they . may con- 
ftantly adfaei^ ; and moch lefs frequently 
So they ihUik of infpiring their, children 
with any valuable principles^ as a guide 

for 
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for their future condu6t. The confe- 
quences of this error are as unlimited as 
they are ferious^ They influence us in 
ourfelves, in our families, and in our in- 
tercourfe with the world in general. So- 
*ciety perpetually experiences this dcfeft 
in morality from the private diflentions, 
the untradtable tempers^ the petty a£ts of 
felfilhnefs or malignity^ the fooliih arro- 
jgance, and contemptible tyranny of the 
individuals who compofe it. 

The firfl: ftep towards redlfying this 
terror in youth is, the placing before them, 
in a rc^lar order, the diflferent moral 
{yAtms which have been formed, accord- 
ing to the nature of the particular fubjedts 
treated of 5 and, in like manner, the va- . 
rious opinions of men upon religion and 
•civil government- Upon thcfe two latter 
points men have committed numerous 
errors for want of a eomprehenfive know- 
ledge. Religion has ever been fubjedt to * 
the extremes of fanaticifra or fceptidfm^ 
and the votaries of both h^ve noi: beea 
H 6 fparino; 
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fparing in their anathemas', and wit, againfl: 
each other. There is no fubjeft in which 
men fet more value upon their own opi- 
nions, or feel thcmfelves more juftified in 
an infolcnt arrogance, and an affuming 
dogmatifm, over other men who diflfer 
from them, jthan on religion. The re- 
ligious feftary infults you either with his 
pity, or his afperfions on the purity of 
your motives, while the fceptic vaunting- 
*ly calls your underftanding in queftion. 
Religion, however, ought not to fubject 
any man to the infiputation of folly. It 
has lefs to do with the underftanding than 
the feelings. It is an objeft of our hopes 
and wifhes, and not of our judgement. 
Human reafon and revelation have ever 
beeiii enemies. Of this fome men are 
fo fully convinced as to publicly profefs 
that they rejeft the exercife of this faculty 
entirely with regard to their religious 
creed, and build their faith upon internal 
evidence. This opinion oftends the feel- 
ings of others, who, thinking it deroga- 
tory 



~\ 
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tory to the dignity of human nature not 
to know the ground of the hope that is 
jn them, have attempted to reconcile di- 
vine things with human. 

From this propenfity have arifen nu- 
merous fyftems, which have been op- 
pofed, altered, modified, and exchanged 
for new ones, raifed upon their ruins. 
This propenfity, though favourable to 
the mental improvement and indepen- 
dence of man, has, . neverthelefs, pro^ 
duced more mifchief in private as well as 
public life, than any point that has at- 
trafted his attention. After all, however, 
I wifti to be underftood as not meaning 
to exprefs any direft fentiment here . on 
the fubjedl of religion, farther than 
as it concerns the education of youth. 
Every man is fufficiently fatisfied with the 
opinions that he has formed to i#nfelf, to 
wifh his children to follow the fame courfe 
of thinking. This appears to be a ne- 
ceflary principle in a world of contend- 
ing fentiments j and the utmoft exertion 

.'of 
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of liberality ^hichcan be expected from 
individuals is, that they Ihould permit 
their children, at a proper age, to read the 
opinions of all mankind without prepof- 
ieflion or referve. This is the defirabk 
objeft to which the preceding obferva- 
tions have tended. 

Politics have been Interefting at all pe- 
riods of time, but at none more than the 
prefent. The vifions of men in this age 
are the offspring of ignorance and a mif- 
guided fpirit of enquiry. The cnthufiafm 
for liberty has far outftepped the bounds 
of prudence. Political convulfions have 
icver been the refult of human paflions 
warring with each other- Men, like 
fchool-boys, have made a refiftance that 
has fervcd to rivet their chains the feftcn 
The calm of fubfiding tumults is the moft 
favouraWe aera for oppreffion. The hu- 
man mind, exhauftcd by its own ungo- 
vemed efibrts, finks into a ftate of torpor 
and defpondence, which difcerning rulers 
never fail to turn to their own advantage^ 

An 
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fome fault in thofc who are appomted as 
their rulers, and from their vices to trace 
the fources of human calamities j forget- 
ting that, by their own abfurd and im- 
moral condudt, they place themftlves in 
the power of the more artful and ambi- 
tious. From thefe reflexions I feel my- 
felf prepared to aflcrt, that the exercife if 
private virtue is the ouly source of politi- 
cal hafpine/s. I fay the only fource, becaufe 
I conceive public fpirit, and the premature 
efforts to deftroy tyranny, to be fallacious, 
and injurious to the end propofcd- But 
ftill the knowledge of political opinions 
and fyftems, the nature of civil govern- 
ment, and the different forms which have 
been adopted in different ftates, is pecu- 
liarly ufeful for a young mind. It fhows 
the nature of man in fecial life, and his 
relative fituation • in fociety. For though 
no man ought to yield to the wild impulfe 
of his feelings, and blindly facrificc his 
life or comfort to patriotic zeal, there are 
occafions in which a prudent interference 

ia 
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in publfc affairs may be very beneficial ; 
and a thorough acquaintance with the con- 
llitutions of fociety may give folidity and 
weight to^ the opinion which is delivered. 
Thus far th? propriety of unlimited read-. 
ipg has been argued from the importance 
of the three principal fubjefts. One ad- 
vantage^ however, peculiar to reading it- 
felf, ought not here to be forgotten; 
namely, the efFed that it has in enlarging 
the mind' and invigorating the faculties. 
Youth ought to ^ be freed from every 
ipecies of confinement in receiving in- 
ftru6tion, and allowed the moft unlimited 
range over the regions of knowledge. 
If a boy be accuftomed to one audior 
only, he learns but one fct of words, and 
his mind concentrates itfclf within the 
circle of that man's conceptions. Let 
the author be ever fo comprehcnfivc in 
his views, they are ftill the views of but 
one man, who has trodden in only one 
path out of the thoufands which different 
individuals have marked out for thcm^^ 

felvcs. 
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felvcs. In order, therefore, to enter per- 
fedly into any fubjje£t> in all its antece-* 
dents, confequencs, properties^ parts, and | 
relations, we muft read the different ar- \ 
rangements, defcriptions, ampfifications, 
and ftriking obferyations> contained in 
d£ftin£t writers. Every perfon has fbme 
favourite end to obtain in hb performance. ^ 
H« wiihes to corred a faulty tliftribudon, ^ 
to remove fuperfluities, to fupply defi-» 
ciencies^ clear up obfcuritics, or exem- 
plify fome points which had not been '' 
treated with fufficient attention. In all 
fuch cafes therefore, unlefs the writer be 
a mere copierj he muft have acquired a 
ibrt of didion and chain of thought pe- 
culiar to himfelC There ar« fcarcely any 
perfons' produdionsj if they be not' of the 
moft puerile kind, which may not convey 
fome ufeful information^ and repay the 
fcholar for his labour in perufing; if it 
have no other ufe, it enables him to fee 
the different definidons and explanations 
on the fame fubjedi whi(^h when deeply 

' rcflcdled 
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reflefted .upon, maturely confidercd, and 
pcrfcftly undcrftood, will, in courfe of 
time, form an original train of ientiment 
in his own mind 

I am well aware however, that, notwith- 
standing all tHe adv^tages of general 
jreadmg, it will ferve only to confound, 
without tbe moil: regular and judicious ar- 
rangement. Different ftatcments prefent- 
ed to a mind unorganized, tend to deftroy 
the efiedt of the whole. Inftead of ana- 
lyfing each difttnd fentiment, and col-* 
le&ing thofc which are oppofite to each 
Oither into different divifions, and then 
placing them in contrail, the whole would 
beccmt a cKaos in his mind, from which 
he would have no power to cxtraft a 
fingle clear^ idea. The cxercife that 
ought to invigorate his faculties, would 
then become their ruin. Let one author, 
or any particular part of an author, be 
fo clearly comprehended, as that a boy 
Ihould be matter of the thoughts con- 
tained in his work, and be capable of re- 
volving 
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volving th^m over as his own. If the 
fame caution be repeated in every fuc- 
eeeding author, and the' cxaft difFercncc 
between each be minutely pointed out in 
the progrefs of his reading, the moft 
complicated iubjedt would grow familiar 
to his undcrftanding. In every queftion 
of importance, he would firft clear it of 
all foreign and cumbrous matter, then re- 
volve it into diftinft branches, .accor4ing 
pa their mediate or immediate tcndency^ 
to the whole j and thus he would after- 
wards arrive ^at the firft grand principle 
upon which the whole fabric of fentiment 
has been raifed. Having proved the truth 
or falfehood of this funplc principle as 
clearly as his information will affofd, he 
may proceed ta the fame proof of all the 
liicceeding and dependant propofitions. 



sect: 
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SECT, XVI. 

ON COMPOSITION. 

kIt is of no Icfs importance to our own 
advancement in life, than to the benefit of 
mankind, to be capable of exprefling the 
ideas that we have formed. After what hai 
been advanced on the .ftudy of language, 
and the cultivation of thought, little re- 
mains to be faid on the attainment of a 
good ftyle". Like the other branches of 
ftudy already confidcred, it has been 
yiewedjingly, and of courfc inaccurately. 
The inftruftions given upon it are there- 
fore liable to all the objedions advanced 
in difierent places of this work. 

Compofition, or ftyle, is the cloathing 
of our thoughts in words. The conncftion 
between the former and the latter is as eyi- 
dcnt here as any where. A bombaft ftyle 

is 
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is a collcftion of fine words upon a trivial 
fubjeft, which is an attempt of conceited 
ignorance to difplay more knowledge 
than It poflefles. 

A florid flyle is a coUeftion of figu- 
rative terms, fimilies, comparifons, &c. 
which require Icfs thought than feeling, 
and a vivid imagination rather thaii deep 
refledtion. * 

A pathetic flyle is the efiufion of fcn- 
fibility, and calculated to exprefs tender- 
nefs and fympatby* 

A clear flryle is the choice of words 
which arc not duUous in their fignifica* 
tfon, and fuch an arrangement of them 
as will at once ftrike the reader with the 
idea intended to be conveyed. 

A fl:rong ftylc is a collcdlion of fuch 
words as convey a forcible impreflion, and 
an omiflion of all redundant exprefllons. 

A correQ: ftylc is the juft lukption of 
words to the fubjeA on wHch wc write, 
and muft be free from the idioms of fb- 

rciga 
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re^ languages^ and the provincialifms 
of the native. 

A fmooth flyle is fuch a choice and ar- 
rangement of words and fentences as will 
produce no difcordancies on the ear. 

Many of thefe ftyles are peculiar 
to dificrcnt charaders. A half-informed 
youth will be moft likely to have a bom* 
baft ftyle. An ardent mind, that makes 
obferva{)ons without much acute difcern- 
ment, will generally write a florid ftyle. 
This ftyle may be aflTociated with much 
ignorance, and can be turned to any piar- 
pofe, good or bad. The fentimentalifl: 
will always aim at the pathetic. 

A clear, ftrong, pure, corre6t, and 
fmooth ftyle, is the offipring of clear 
ideas, deep refledtion, exteiifive reading, 
and conftderable obfervation. Thefe, in 
fa£b, are the moft eflfeftual means of be- 
coming familiar with that diftion which 
can both amufe and inftruft. General 
rules can tend but very litde to the im- 
provement of flyle 5 they will ferve, how- 
ever. 
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ever, as an introduAion to more minute 
obfcrvations on the ufe and acceptations of 
words and the beauties of fpeech. For 
nothing contributes more to the formation 
of a good ftyle, than a ftriA attention to 
the varied turns of expreffion* in good 
writers. We infenfibly acquire an ori- 
ginality in diftion, as in fentiment, by 
analyfing and digefting the writings of 
others. If we be in the habits of perufing 
elegant ftyles, the ear becomes as averfe 
to vulgarifms and inharmonious expref- 
fions^ as that of a mufician would be to 
ballad-finging. 

The advantages of reading and obferva- 
tion, however, in forming a ftyle, do not 
preclude the neceffity of pradice. Man 
cannot cftimatc his own powers without a 
trial. Habitual efforts at forming our ideas 
into fentences contribute, not only to make 
us matters of language, but to correft 
inaccurate fentiments. Although a fyf- 
tematic mind will be at no lofs to exprcfs 
its ideas, yet it is no Icfs evident, that a 

perfon 
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perfon with confufed and undigeftcd con- 
ceptions, will find it very difficult, if not 
impoffible, to exprefs his opinions on 
paper. 

Compofition is the toiichftone of (tn- 
timent in a juvenile thinker. Vague 
and unconnefted opinions will appear 
very ftrong and clear in thought, which 
vanifli into nothing when committed to 
writing. Our daily refleftions will be 
as disjointed as the circumftances that 
produce them. Without fome other ef- 
fort than that of revolving them fre- 
quently, they will continue the fame un- 
wieldy, mafs, and ferve for no better pur- 
pofe than amufement in general conver- 
fation. 

Compofition, on the contrary, requires 
the gieateft order to render it complete. 
Every fcntence (hould bear a juft re- 
lation with the preceding, and the whole 
ought fo to accord with each part as to 
have the fame general tendency. The 
exercife, therefore, properly fpeaking, is 
I nothing 
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nothing lefs than the arrangement of the 
ideas (and <:onfequently the words ex- 
prefling them) which we have acquired 
by reading, obfervation, converfation, and 
rcfleftion. It is an exercife too ufeful to 
be neglcftcd a moment after it can be 
begun. It cannot be entered upon too 
early, nor praftifed too much. As foon 
its a child is capable of forming letters 
and words, he fliould be required to di- 
geft on paper the inftruftion that he has 
received. AH the exercifes of the fore- 
going Seftions may be applied with pe- 
culiar advantage to that of compofition. 

Simple fcntences on fome familiar ob- 
jefts of nature are the firft fteps, as, the 
boufe isfmalli the garden is large^ &c. and 
afterwards complex fentences on the fame 
fubjefts, to initiate him into the ufe and 
force of conneftives, as andy buty never- 
ibelefSy withy from^ &c. Thus, the garden 
is large y has tall trees and long walks \ the 
boufe is Jmally hut it has many rooms \ my 
hother went with my fijlerfram London to 

York. 
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Tork. Hence he may proceed to a 
defcription of any complex fubftance^ as 
a knife, a fork, a top, &c. wherein he 
fhould explain the materials of which it 
is .compofed, the colour, fhapc, and ufe 
of the whole and every part. From fo 
fimple a thing as a Iqiife, he may proceed 
to analyfe a houfe, coach, book, &cc. in 
which he may con(ider,'as before, their 
materialSj> parts, ufes, &c. i as alfo their 
different genus and Ipecies, with the 
grounds of diftinftion. This may leid 
him to compofe on animals, beginning 
with the horfe, which he would dcfcribc 
as fQ his limbs, dimenfions, qualifications, 
and utility in comparifon with other ani- 
mals. Here ht would leara to form com-- 
parative fentences. Moreover, in this 
place perhaps he mig):it be: led to form a 
moral refleftion on the xrondud of men 
toward thefc animals. Having pointed 
out the utility of the horfe, and the vio- 
lence with which it is fometimes treated, 
he might cpnclude with; a/firming, that 
12 fincc 
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fince fuch feverity was unneceffary, the 
aftions fprung either from a favage bru- 
tality or an ungovernable pallion. 

From things and animals he may pro^ 
ceed to men : firft explaining their ex- 
ternal figure, their fizes. at difterent 
ages, and their colours in drfierent 
countries ; after which he may dr- 
fcribe, in a general manner, the pow- 
ers, inclinations, and charaftcrs of dif- 
ferent men, which will prepare the way 
for fpcakiflg of their moral condufl in 
common life. 

In all thefe recapitulations of his know- 
ledge, (for recapitulations tiicy really are, 
fincc he is fuppofcd to have been previ- 
oufiy acquainted with thefc thingSj) it 
would be proper to afTift him, firft, by 
^ giving him the heads of his ftibjcds as I 
have here laid them down, Jeaving him 
to diftate the reft ; and when he has been 
familiarized to the praftice of compo- 
iition, queftions may be fiibftiruted in die 
place of thofe heads, to ierye as a guide 

to 
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to the fcholar in arranging the order of 
his ideas. 

As an illuftration of my meaning, fup* 
pofc I take the moft complex fubftance, 
a houfe : upon this might be given the 
following queftions. 

What is that part of the buildmg which 
is firft formed f 

Why is its top not flat but bending ? 

What materials are generally ufed to 
form this part ? 

Is it made of more than one kind ? 

-Which is the beft, and why ? 

What divifions arc formed, and what 
are they called i 

Why arc they made ? 

What are the parts of a room ? 

Are the materials of which each part 19 
made the fame ? 

What are the ufcs of each part, and of 
the whole ? 

Is it always intended for the fame ufc } 

Dq not fome houfcs derive a particular 
name from their ufe ? 

13 Are 
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Arc there not fome forts of 'houfes 
which derive their names from their fize 
or fliape ? 

The queftions here given upon a ma- 
terial objedt, will apply with greater force 
to moral difcuffions, of which we (hall 
ipeak in order. 

The narrative ftands next td the de-*- 
fcriptivc in the facility of compofition. 
As the fifft exetcife, children might be 
told fhort tales in the words of the teafcRef ; 
the fubftancc of which fliotftd ^erWards 
be delivered ifl tmrds of their Own recol- 
feftidnji and arranged acCdftilng to their 
own judgements. And when fuffidefttly 
pradtifcd in this particular, they Ihould 
next leatn to abridge th€i hiftorics or bio- 
graphies they read, by giving outlines 
of them from their own Memory* They 
fliould even be caljed upon to forni a 
charafter, from what they know of men 
and mahners,- and make fuch a concatena- 
tion of events as will form a fhort ftory ; 
to which they ihould affix a moral, drawn 

entirely 
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entirely from their knowledge of the world. 
I^othing can be more conducive to im- 
provement in the language and memory 
than the formation of abridgements for- 
one's felf, in preference to reading thofe 
already formed. The comprehenfive turns 
of exprcflions, and the concentration of 
many objefts within one view, requifite to 
an abridgement, demand an exertion in 
colledling the proper terms^ which is par- 
ticularly beneficial. ' - 

The narrative may be fucc^eedtd by th^ 
argumentative, which cdAipfeheiids moral' 
reafoning on' particular fubjefts ; as the 
virtues and vices of men, their caufes, 
cflTefb, advantages, tendencies, &c. After* 
this the fcholar ought to form an ahftraft- 
of the difFci-ent fciences of aftronomy, - 
geography, language, morals, &c. Sup* 
pofe he were fpeaking of time, he might 
firft begin by Ihewing its divifion, ks ad- • 
vantages, the number of ways by which, 
it may be dcftroyedj with a variety of. 
remarks upon the methods of fpcnding. 
14. it. 
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it. By thefc gradual ftcps he may be led 
to digeft the moil complex fcntences, and 
purfue regular trains of thought with- 
out any difficulty. 
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TuBRB are many local motives for 
learmng particular languages^ originating 
10 the peculiar circumftances of indivi- 
diialsj which do not &11 under the fubje£k 
of education. But there are feveral other 
reafoAS which have a univerfal application, 
difference of language is a bar to the 
communication of thought, and the in- 
tervention of reciprocal pains and plea- 
Cures. Aldiough there are more ways of 
difcovering each other*s fcntiments than 
by words, yet that is the principle upon 
which all others depend for their exiflence. 
To flop the progrefc of communication 

between 
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^ between individuals or nacions> is to pre- 
vent the current of humanity, to deprive 
us of as many enjoyments as there arc in- 
dividuals whom we exclude from our fo- 
ciety . The iphere of our a£tions becomes 
circumfcribed, we grow fclfilh in our at- 
tachments and narrow in our views. Not 
only our actions but our knowledge is li- 
mited by the want of a common lan- 
guage. The lentiments of others are 
more than three parts of our knowledge. 
How confined muft the oblcrvation of 
any individual be, unaided by the reft of 
mankind ! The infinite variety of paths 
which each pcrfon marks out for himTeUV 
is a fouree of improvement to others^ 
but each fcparately would be too infigni- 
ficant to bring any thing to perfcftionw 
There is a mutual dependancc of all men 
upon each other, ia fcieuce as tn humaa 
Hfe. Some may be more fortunate in 
their opportunities of making refleftions> 
and digeiling them into forms peculiar to 
thenifclves; but ft ill there is no individual 
I 5 who 
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vfho can ^ume a (hare of wifdom to him- 
felf which has not originated partly in the 
cultivation of others : an opinion which 
ought to fupprefs the undue prctenfions of 
fome, and elevate the hopes of others. 

The application of thefe opinions to the 
ftudy of languages is evident. The fub- 
ftitutc of tranflations is very imperfeft. 
It fcrves to convey information, but it 
fliuts the door againft general communi- 
cation. Human fociability is curtailed. 
This is no lefs an objedion againft the 
preference given to the ancient rather 
than the modern languages, than againft 
tranflations. We can have no intercourfc 
with the ancients but through the medium 
of their works. Confequently, unlcfs we 
fct an extraordinary value upon their per- 
formances, we Ihould not feel a fufiicient 
motive to ftudy Latin or Greek merely 
for the fake of reading the opinions of the 
4ncients in their own language. This 
value has been fet upon thefc writings, 
and men have devoted their lives to the 

ftudy 
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ftudy of the claffics for this pnipofe only, 
but whether fuch a faxdmcBL is pcrfe&Iy 
philofophical will admit of doidit. What 
an ill opinion muft we form of humanity 
and its improvability, if we conceive the 
ancient produSbions to merit as much at- 
tention as thofc of the modems I After 
the numerous inventions that have bceijr 
made, and the vail experience which meil 
have had, it feems a contradiAion to fup- 
pole that more pkafure can fac derived 
from reading the produSicns of men 
who lived in a comparative ftatc of igno-t 
ranee. We are told that their poetry is 
too fublime oat to be admired. I ac-: 
knowledge that ignorance, fuperftition, 
and folly, may all be combined in poetry, 
without deftroying its nature. Poetry 
Icidom contains any good moral. It is 
generally a gingle of words xather than a 
combination of foiid ideas. It, confij8:$ 
principally in fpinningiDUt a general idea^ 
into a number of particulars elucidated 
and exemplified by limilies, analogies, 
' 6 com- 
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comparifons, figures, and other interven- 
ing expreflions remotely cohnefted with 
the fubjeft. This is the cafe with the 
three femous poems, the Iliad, the -ffineid, 
and Paradife Loft. The firft abounds 
with fimilies, epithets, fruitlefs repeti- 
tions, and a long lift of proper names, 
with fcarcely a moral fentiment through 
the whole work. The paltry felfifhnefs 
of Agamemnon, fupported by power, may 
be contrafted with the furious and malig- 
nant indignation of Achilles, fupported by 
nothing but fuperior valour. But cer- 
tainly we are not indebted to the poet for 
any ftriking pifturc of thefi vices. The 
ftory, however, is full of the abfurdities 
of the Heathen mythology and the rude 
manners of the age, and, if confidered as 
an hiftorical and geographical jproduc- 
tion, certainly defcrves the labour of a 
perufal; but as a poem, it lofes all its 
merit with us, whatever it might have 
had with the Greeks. The verfification 
is loft in our language, and no one can 

judge 
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judge of its harmony who has not heard 
the founds of the original when fpoken. 
The author muft be confidered as a man rf 
acute obfervation, who, had he lived in a 
more enlightened age, and heard of or 
fcen any thing befidcs the arrangement 
of battles, the formation of arms, the 
manner of dying in. the field, the interr 
pofition of goddefles, &c. would have 
written on more valuable fubjefts. This 
remark applies with nearly the fame force, 
to Virgil. He is not fo verbofe nor for 
barren of moral and folid fentiment, but 
not lefs iuperftitious. The author of 
Paradife Loft has given an example of the 
extravagances to which the human mind 
will yield, when it has left the region of 
poffibility and common: fcnfe. Out of 
one chapter in the bibk^ united with his 
own rigid opinions, he has formed a tale» 
'the particulars of which are the mere 
offspring of his own imagination* 

The poetry x)f the ancients forms the 
principal fubjefts of reading for young 

people 
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people in ftudying the clafTics^ for which 
pcafon I have Ipokcn more fully upon it. 
Their hiftorical writings arc ieldom 
brought into notice, although they would 
be more intelligible and intcrefting. Nc- 
verthelcfs we cannot compare the hifto- 
rians or moral writers of the early ages 
with the modeins* Their fphcre of ob- 
fervation was fo much more limited: 
they had fo few nations within their view 
compared with ours : their moral fenti« 
laents could not be fo accurate, for want 
of the experience and riefleftions which 
we have had the opportunity of making. 
In thefe remarks, my objcdt is not to de- 
preciate the ftudy of antiquity, but to 
weigh the comparative merits of each; 
Men know no~ more .of moderation in 
their attachments to authors, dxan to wine 
or women- All have their favourite 
paffions, which only vary in the objeft.*^ 
Antiquity is the infancy of man: his ideaj? 
of nature, of man, and of himfelf^ are 
all narrow, and his language muft bear a 

pro- 
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proportion tx) the knowledge which is 
conveyed through its ^neans. In order, 
therefore, ior a boy to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of man> he ought to be ac- 
quainted with him in all the ftages of his 
improvenient, and particularly with his 
language, which has laid the foundation 
for all others in the world; it enables 
him to obferve the niaterials of which his 
own and others are compofed. 

This is a fufficient reafort for teaching' 
children Latin and Greek after they have « 
been made femiiiar with the conftruftion 
of language in general, and the particular 
conftrudtion of their native lafiguage. It 
may, however, be fairly fuppofed, that 
after having' endeavoured to expofe the 
fallacy of teaching boys words before 
things, it muft appear abfurd in the 
extreme, to make a boy learn his own, 
language through the medium of a foreign 
one, which is at the fame time nearly the 
moft ancient and complicated. This pre- 
judice is now much lefs prevalent than it 

was, 
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waS| but it is not perfefbly eradicated 
from the minds of parents^ and on that 
account deferves fome confideration. 

The complexity becomes double, when, 
to the ignorance of any fignification in 
the founds of his own language, b added 
the total ignorance even of the founds in 
any othen What is more common than 
for children who cannot read Englifk 
words, to be obliged to commit Latin 
ones to their memory ? But> without 
peaking of what may be conceived ex-- 
traordinary cafes,, let us proceed to thofe 
who are fufficiently far advanced, to enter 
upon the conftru6tion of the Janguage. 
The Latin and Greek contain more in- 
flexions than moft other languages, which 
render the rule* of concord and govern- 
ment mote particularly neceffary. Thefe 
are fubjefts altogether tininteUigible to ar 
boy. He can form no dijftinft concep- 
tion of what is under ftood by a noun> 
verb, cafe, tenfe, &c. He has no clue 
to guide him in diftinguifhing thefe dif- 

feren 
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jfcrem^bjcfts from one another ; of courfc, 
rules founded on unintelligible fubjefts 
will be equally fo, and add likewife to the 
perplexity of the learner. Suppofe we 
analyfe the fimplcft rule in Latin in fup- 
port of our argyment. 

" One fubftantive governs another^ fig- 
nifying different things, in the genitive/' 

Firft, there is the idea of a fubftantive, 
which, for want of knowing the nature of 
ibbilances, will be perfe£fly obfcure. 

In the next place^ the knowledge of 
government muil depend upon the know- 
ledge of the words which govern and are 
governed. Nforeover, the difierence of 
things muft be unintelligible to thofe who 
never receive any inftru£tion on their Ha^ 
cure. And laft of all, to underftand the 
nature of caies» requires the previous 
knowledge of a noun> and the relative fitu* 
ations and terminations peculiar to each. 
All which is aneccfiary introdudtion to 
dJAinguifhing the genitive cafe &otn the 
/eft. 

This 
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This analyfis will clearly evince the ab- 
folute necelTity of preparing the mind of 
a fcholar, by an acquaintance with general 
principles, for the ftudy of any language, 
if he be ever cxpefted to underftand what- 
he learns. 

To fupply the defcft of the undcrftartd- 
ing, the memory is here reforted to as^ 
the ufual refervoir of all the ferifelefs jar- 
gon that is hon6red with the ^ame of 
knowledge. Frequent and burdcnfome 
i^petitions of the fides are abfolutely- ne- 
ceflary to procure a durable ittcnrion. 
No age or period of life is exempt from 
the ta(k. The memory 15 fo ^Bacbw 
when unaided hy the j^gement, tbar 
b^ys of bvclvc^ thirteen, or fourteen, vinit 
l;>e obliged to condnue the faine routine 
after haring perhaps tranflated the moft 
difiicidt authors, and. completed a courfe 
of cx^rcifes on all thefc rules. Thus- 
does the wxrk of a week or a month to 
an enlightened mind, become the drudgery 
of many years. 

In 
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In order to prefcrve a confiftency in the 
mechanifm> literal tranflations are necef- 
fary on his leaving the grammar. The 
memory is ftill exercifed without one ef- 
fort of the undcrftanding : no applica- 
tion of the rules, no developement of fen- 
tences. It would be an abfurd attempt to 
^ apply 01* develope what he does not under- 
ftand. Suppofe any application be re- 
quired after a length of time, neither the 
memory nor judgement is required Guef- 
fing, 6n the part of the fcholar, or direft 
explanation ort the part of the teacher, 
ftippli^;^ their place j but ftill no exertion 
is required that can give the former inde- 
pthAtna^ of thbught; He cannot refer 
ta hifi grtmmar, write' a tcnfc in a verb, 
cdnft^ua a fentence, of give its ftnfe 
in Ehglifb, without the aid of his matter. 
He cannot take the Words in their proper 
order. He does not fee the neceffity for 
firft felcfting the nominative or fubjeft of 
the Rntence, then tHe verb or predicate,* 
and afterwards the accufative or objc6t. 

Of 
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Of courfe he cannot analyfe a compkx 
fentence, and form clear diftinftioxis be- 
tween the dependants on the nominative^ 
thofe on the verb, and thofe on the accu- 
fative. Much lels can he trace the de- 
pcndance and connexion of fentences oa 
one another. Notwithilanding thefe dif- 
ficulties> fome people are fo inconfiftent 
atS to oblige fcholars to tranflate authors 
without any aids from Englifh tranfiations^ 
or any previous mftru£lion. It may be 
eafily conceived that the tafk i& both fe- 
vere and unprofitable to moft learners.. 

Writing exercifes coatributes but very 
litde to aa acquabtance with the conftruc- 
tion of the language. A boy never fwims 
without corks. He is a flave to rulCi^ijaT.: 
plicitly follows the dircdlions of his mafter^ 
gueffes at what is not told him^ commits 
errors, has^ them correfted for him, and 
concludes his tafk with more jyft fatisfac- 
tion than he begun it. It would be de- 
plorable if human nature could be con- 
tented with the want of fenfc. 

Having 
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Having fpoken thus far upon the dt- 
fc6ts of education in this particular, we 
ihall now proceed to point out the order 
and method of teaching the languages. 

French, German, Italian, &c. deferve 
an attention next to the Englifh, on ac- 
count of their refemblance iii genius and 
turn of expreffion ; and, as we have- be- 
fore noticed, a perfon will derive more 
pleafure and improvement from perufing 
the fentiments of thofe whofe cuftoms 
and occupations are more in unifon with 
his own. Befides, no fmall (hare of im- 
provement in ftyle is to be derived from 
the perufal of good writers in all lan- 
guages. For, fetting afidc the idiomatic 
turns of a fcntence, or the various accep- 
tations of terms which caprice or accideht 
have introduced, a good ftyle in one lan- 
guage will fervc as a model for others, 
lihis is a clear deduftion from the con- 
nexion between the arrangement of our 
words and thoughts. It will be equally 
perfpicuous and forcibly in all languages. 

ThU 
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This advantage is confiderably diminiflied 
in reading claflical authors, from the wide 
difference in the arrangement of words 
and their acceptations. But after having 
acquired a knowledge of the former, it 
would be peculiarly ufeful to ftudy the 
.latter, for the reafons above mentioned. 

In order to facilitate this ftudy, the ex- 
crcifes may be purfued with peculiar ad« 
vantage by obferving a regularity. 

The inflections are generally the firft 
objcfts of inftruftion, but it feems pre- 
ferable at the beginning to learn ^ number 
of words under each part of fpeech 5 for 
as exaft a proportion as poflible ought to 
be prefcrved between the u^rder of acv- 
.qulring words and that of receiving ideas. 
Children view the objefts of perception 
firft, independent of all their properties -, 
and boy* will find it much more fervice- 
able to become familiar with words, be- 
fore they proceed to their cha;)ges. The 
formation of words may be afterwards 
taught according ^ to the three modes of 

derivation. 
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derivation, infkdion, and compofition, 
ufed before in Englifh. Derivation leflcns 
the number of objeds for the memory. 
By learning the roots or fimplc terms, and 
the general prefixes and affixes, as, coff, 
prey ad^ af^ be^ enty ge, &c. and /y, nifs, 
tCy tasy us, ig; in Englifh, French and 
Latin, German, &c. he is enabled to com- 
pound many words before unknown, as, 
for example, unfortunatey unglucklichy the 
root is fartuney gliicky with the affix ate, 
Ikby fcrtunatCy glucklich, and the prefix 
«», unfortunatey ungliicklieh. Compofition 
is equally ufefiil with derivation, in ex- 
plaining the nature of complex ideas, and 
affording the fcholar a variety of terms 
without learning them in a compound 
ftate. 

In Latin and French very few words 
are compounded ^ but in the latter pre- 
poiitions arc fubfl:ituted% In Greek, Ger-* 
man, and Englifh, compounds are vcrjr 
numerous. 

Inflexion, though lafl: confidercd here, 
is of the firft importance to the fcholar. 

The 
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The relations of perfon, cafe, time, num- 
ber, &c. are perpetually recurring in a 
fentence, which cannot be underftood 
Avithout them. There is a connexion 
between the nature of infleftions, and 
that of things, a ftrift attention to which 
would aid the memory and exercife the 
powers. 

The article where it cxifts, the adjec- 
tive and pronoun, have generally the fame 
termination in all languages with the fub- 
ftantive. 

In Greek the refemblance is very 
ftriking. The termination 0, the mafcu- 
line article n, the feminine (fomctimes a), 
and TO, the neuter, are generally the fame 
in adjeftiyes, pronoun3, and fubftantives. 
The mafculine and neuter genitive of 
cnoft is «, and the dative «, the feminine 
uf, and the dative n. By the addition of 
an V to thefe vowels, the accufative is 
formed. The vowels « and 0, with /, 
form the cafes of the dual and plural, but 
Mf is the genitive plural of all genders i 
ruv^ TOcfAim^ ri>immj ^yaSc^M^ irot¥TUU^ 
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In Latin the terminations nm in an 
analogical manner with thofe of the Greek : 
i inftead of o, a inftead of n, um inftead 
of ; «f for the accufative, inftead of y^ 
as, doming ioniy tut ; mufa^ bon^e^ tu^e \ do- 
minumy honunty tuum. 

-In German, the refemblance is equally 
apparent. In the genitive, mafculine and 
neuter, esy as des, Buchesy gutesy mines y 
welches y the dative w, or enty as dem^ gw- 
temy ihmy meinemy w'elcbem ; the accufative 
». In the genitive feminine ety as devy 
guter^ meineTy diefevy welcher. The ac- 
cufative ey like the nominative, as V/>, 
einey gufel^^efey welcbey fie. The cafes 
of the plural the fame, every where e. 
This will fuffice to fliew the connexion 
in the noun and its dependants; it will 
appear ftill more evident in the verb. 
There are but three primitive points of 
time; prefent, paft, and future, from 
which fpring others ; and from the inflec- 
tions of thefe three fpring thofe of others. 

The indicative is the primitive mood ; 
K - the 
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the infledkions of the other moods there- 
fore are derived from thofe of the in- 
dicatiiip. 

In Greek and Latin this is more re- 
markable than in the modern languages. 

Suppofe we take the verb, ti«, T»<r«, 

From the prefent comes the imper- 
feft, 2d aorift, and the ad future, nta. 

From the perfeft thepluperfedb, riTwa, 

From the firft future the firft aorift. 

From the prefent indicative the pre- 
fent fubjunftive, optative, imperative, in- 
finitive, and participle, ti«> t»w, rmfAt, 
rie^ ricii', tiwv. 

In like manner the perfeft, n nxa, rirtx6>, 

. And the future, T*(r«^ iTio-a, no-w, ntroi/ixi, 
Ti(r«i/Mi, Ticov, rurnvy ricM, ricuvy rKTOtu 

The fame remarks apply to the Latin 
©r other languages. 

The 
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The utility of ibch ndcs fecms too 
evident to require any iHaftranon. It is 
the natural operadon <^thc mind to cx>in* 
bine and form anafeg^es, as a lelief to 
the memory; and when once inftm&ed in 
the mediod of fo doii^ men will haTC 
recourfe to it widi pkafnre and hdHisy. 
But boys are not allowed the privil^e 
of knowing how to begin. Eveiy rok is 
conftruAed for them in dieir grammar^ 
which they probably nerer read. Qo 
the contrary, the left teal infbrmadoa 
that is given a boy, the more exercife is 
left for the faculties. Nothing, however^r 
ought to be omitted that can pave the 
way for his invefligation. Explanadoos 
and examinadons ihould be repeated, ac- 
cording to the neceffity of the cafe.- His 
grammar ought to be a iyllabus, or col- 
lection of general heads, the pardculars 
of which he fhould fupply by his own 
labour, aided by proper queftions. 

On the infieftions, for inftance, which 

is the prefcnt fubje6t of difcuflion, a boy 

K 2 jhould 
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fhould firft commit them to memory me- 
chanically, and then apply the termi- 
nations to other words which may occur 
promifcuoufly in a ftrange book. Sup- 
pofe the example in hisv grammar to be 
pennay which he has learnt in all its cafes, 
then Ihew him fcminasy mufam^ tog^^ 
and require an explanation oi the cafe 
and number; as the termination is the 
objeft of memory, let nothing elfe be 
confounded with it ; afk him whether he 
has feen any thing like asy am, and ^, 
inftead of aiking him whether he has 
feen any word like faminasy Mufam, and 
t<fgif. In the one cafe the termination 
flrikes upon the mind independently of 
cyery thing elfe, and in the other cafe it 
i$ confiifed with the whole word to which 
it. is affixed* This may appear trifling, 
but great care is neceffary to avoid any 
ibrt of confufion ; for the mind is formed 
by a number of fubtle impreflions. At 
the fame time, the more remote the words 
arc from the knowledge of the fcholar, 

the 
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the greatc/ the exercifc. They ought.not to 
be affifted by any previous conception of 
^hc meaning of the fentence, nor any fa* 
xniliariry with the book, the page, or patr 
ticular place in the page, but fimply by 
their recollcftion of what they have learnt» 
-or a deduftion from what they rcmcmben 
Having proceeded durmigh the verbs, tht 
pupil may perhaps be ftiewn die word ^^«r 
pmbaviffint^ upon which the fcilowir^ quc*- 
ries miy be put: What is. the dcrivatiYC 
:fyliafalei' What is' the ccrmihation ij^t ? 
And what inood, number, and perfon, 
does it denote ? Is it primitive or deri- 
vative ? From what tenic derived I ThiC 
anfwer to thefe queftions demand. axQi>- 
ftant feference to the grammar/ ^ith 
which he grows pcrfcftly feniiiiar. Thus 
acquainted with words in their fintpk a«d 
.^pmplcx £late, he will be ?t ao lo/s ^ 
• find, by the fame laethods^ the.rppts qi 
all words in the diftiojiary, which he msy 
naw fafcly begin ta ftfe.. :Bj* this aid pf 
this aad his %x^smVy bt cosftmpflCRs, a 
K 3 tranf- 
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tnmflation into Englifli. We fuppoie him 
to have previoufly ftudied the general 
principles of fyntax in a regular manner ; 
he has therefore nothing more than the 
application to make of what he already 
knows. This is not a fufficient difficulty 
to demand any diftin& exertion previous 
to tranilating ; it cannot be acquired more 
advantageouQy at any time> than while 
he is comparing the foreign with the na- 
tive langu^e* 

' It is ufual to make boys parfe a line or 
two of the leflbns they have learnt, mak- 
ing the analyfis of words diftinft from 
their (ignification. It is forgotten in this 
«cafe> that without a knowledge of each 
moody tenfe, number, and perfon, of 
every word in the fentence, it is impoffibk 
to find out its fignification i and for want 
.of Hiis ftep> in union with others, boys 
are fo much at a lois to make any lenfe 
of a tranflation. Now fuppofe in this 
ftage he h not fufficiendy acquainted with 
the terminadons for him tQ be able to re- 

ckice 
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duce them to the fimjgle ftate in which 
they are found in the di&ionary, he ought 
to precede erery kflbn by an examination 
of each word in a lentence f by which 
he Ihould learn how to trace the inflec- 
tions in his' grammar,, and the fenfe in 
his diftionaiy. And, with this prepara- 
tion, the grammar and didionary ought to 
be his only guides. In fadt, the ufe of 
thefe two books ought to be the only 
objeA of inftrudion in languages ) that 
is, upon the fuppofition that they are not 
overloaded with u&lefs materials, and 
contain only fimple principles* 

Befiides, boys are very feldom required 
to make a proper application of their 
tranflation. They generally go throu^ 
the exercife in ib incorrefl: a manner as to 
lofc all the advantages of obfervation. The 
turii of fentences^ the peculiar order of 
words in a fentence, and their different 
acceptations, are all ncglefted, while they 
catch at the general fcnfe, and.fupply the 
reft by their own imagination. On the 

con- 
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conmry, jUsl b6y cbnfttued only one fenr- 
tcnce in a kflbn>:he ought to. raaminc 
every Vord minutejy, as vtOiit$ focmatton, 
its concord, govcrnraeat, and. fignifica- 
tion.; : J i' . ' i. . • . 

•J Th«.grc3ttft'care:.Qtight to be taken to 
fclcflt the bcft witefei botb,;for.iendincnt 
and ^yle. The fliudy of faaiguagc may- 
be made the vehicle of inftrudiofi in other 
particulars, whece ^ boy has been pro- 
.periy preparedifbut ivhat can be more 
pnemature than to place fo, fuWimc 4nd 
poedc a performance as Fcnelon, in the 
hands of every little boy who may haigc 
acquired fufficient power ov^r the lan- 
guage to tranflate ? A.wofk which con- 
. tains the refult of, deep ffrudition, pro- 
found xeflcdion, and the. 'moft..ai^raft 
principles, lof mpraU and politics, is to be 
read by x child who c^ form ilo coscep- 
tion of a ifignre in language, nor a fimpde 
.judgement in the » wvoft^ common moral 
aftiioftl Such arei the inconfiftencies which 
perpetually recur in sm educaition arnved 

at 
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sBt a middle ftate of refinement. When 
wc rcfleft on the difgufting talk of learning 
fuch unmeaning fluff, it need not furprife 
us that every fpecies of compulfion fhould 
be necefTary to enforce an imperfcA at- 
tention. What then mufl have been the 
pitiable condition of youth in fchools for- 
merly, where litde clfe than the ienlele6 
jargon of Latin and Greek was forced into 
riieir memories by the rigorous feverity 
of diofe, ^o having cxperience4 the 
good effects of the rod and ferula to make 
them learned) knew of no better method 
to infpirc others with vigour in the fame 
purfuit ? Such difcipline is not,, however, 
at all efTcntial in the prefent mode of edu- 
cation, in which a fhorter road to inforr. 
mation is difcovered, than by depth of 
Tefle£kion or fleadinefs of. attention. But 
to return to our fubjeft : another remark 
demands our notice before we finifh thi^ 
fidkioa. 

Compofition in foreign languages is 
equally important as in our own. The 

exertions 
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exertions of writing and reading arc. fo 
diftinft, thsit nothing lefs than a direft 
cxercife can perfed: ^hem in cither. 
There are many examples ^of perfons 
that can read a foreign language with the 
faihe,. facility as a native, who cannot 
form a fingle fcntcnac in the fame, and 

The fame remark applies to /peaking, 
which feems to be unattainable by any 
other, method than aa. intercoi^fe with 
%eakers../ The praftice of learning dior- 
Ibgiies by rote, is in unifon with the pre-, 
vailing fxaperficiality.of education in other 
particulars. It would be much more ufe- 
ful for boys to learn every word in a fen- 
tence diftindlly and perfedly, and after-. 
wards combine them together by: their, 
own efforts in an extemporary exercifc- 
They would acquire by that method the 
habit of conftrufting fentences in their> 
mind fitted for every occafion, and the* 
faculty of exprcfling them in the com- 
pany of others. The praftice cannot, in-* 

deed. 
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deed, be fo beneficial as qtieftion and anfwei^ 
between the learner and teacher, or any 
-other perfon acquainted with the language j 
but it may ferve, perhaps, better as an in- 
troduftioil to the former, - becaufe the 
attention of the fchokf is not diftrafted 
between the necefllty of underftanding the 
queftion arid framing the anlwer^ He has 
nothing more to do in this cafe, than to 
colled the fingle words, and form them 
into the fentence wiiich the teacher re- 
peats to him in his own language. Upon 
the prefentplan, boys are fupplied with 
a few words and fenteaces, the application 
of which is extremely tri-vial and perfectly 
accidgitd ; white they remain incapable 
of combining tMro words in my other 
manner, in order to make them fignificant. 
Thus does the mind become narrowed, 
and the exertion weakened. Nor can 
any other confequence be expefted to 
flow from a plan of education, fo totally 
inadequate to'TKe 'ptirpofe of improve- 
ment i for, as we have before obferved, 

it 
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It is uniformly mechanical from the com- 
mencement to the conclufion. 

Although the truth of the preceding 
remarks will be generally granted, per- 
haps there are many who will conceive 
the prefent fcheme too complicated and 
arduous for general prtftice. This opi- 
nion is the unavoidable cbnfequence of 
that biafs for cftabUfhed modes which 
cherifhes indolence. Ncvertheleft it h 
to be hoped that there are many who will 
not objeft to make the trial of a plan 
which appears to offer fo many advan- 
; tages. At the fame time the author pro- 
pofcs to leflTen the difficulties attending 
its execution in fubfequent publications, 
adapted to children of all ages. • * 
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